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Profits Rose For Firms Which Increased 
Newspaper Advertising, Survey Shows 


A.N. P. A. Bulletin Contrasts 25 Companies Which Expanded 1933 Linage 
With 25 Which Cut Budgets—Earnings of Latter Dropped 34 Per Cent 


DVERTISERS in increasing num- 
bers and to an increasing degree 
are finding mewspapers particularly 
fitted to their needs at this time when 
business recovery offers exceptional 
sales opportunity, a bulletin issued this 
week by the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation says. 

The bulletin shows that 25 companies 
which increased their aggregate news- 
paper expenditures 43.6% in 1933 real- 
ized a combined increase in net income 
ef 154.9%. Each of the companies in 
this group increased its individual 
newspaper appropriation, and all but one 
increased net earnings compared with 
the preceding year. 

By way of comparison, the Bureau 
shows that 25 companies that decreased 
their newspaper advertising 33.4% in 
1933 realized a 34% drop in combined 
earnings. In this group five individual 
companies showed a slight increase in 
earnings; all the remaining showed 
decreases, with six companies recording 
a deficit in 1933. 

In the first group newspaper expen- 
dituyes were increased from $14,070,000 
in 1932 to $20,215,000 in 1933. Net 
earnings in 1932 were $66,901,646, and 
in 1933 they were $170,592,548. 

In the second group, newspaper ex- 
penditures were decreased from $22,- 
316,000 in 1932 to $14,855,000 in 1933. 
Net earnings in 1932 were $132, ot 406, 
and in 1933 they were $87,381,3 

The two groups compared once 
corresponding cross sections of indus- 
try. 
The Bureau’s bulletin tells the success 
stories of some of the companies whose 
figures were used for the above com- 
pilation. This section of the bulletin 


follows : 
Babbitt Sales Up 

With sales i increasing in almost exact 
ratio to the increase in newspaper ad- 
vertising pressure, the B. T. Babbitt 
Company has enlarged its newspaper 
appropriation by roughly 25% for 
1934, the company reports. Prior to 
this the newspaper appropriation of this 
company was increased from $150,000 
in 1932 to $225,000 in 1933, a policy 
which has characterized “the greatest 
business years in the company’s his- 
tory.” 

“With distribution determined by in- 
dividual market opportunities, news- 
paper advertising is by far our most 
effective sales tool,” Henry W. Flexner, 
director of advertising, told a Bureau 
representative. “Climatic and other na- 
tural conditions affect the demand for 
our products. In certain states, for 
example, hard water creates a particu- 
lar demand for lye as a water softener. 
Flexibility, to ‘spot’ such markets with 
a minimum of waste circulation, points 
emphatically to the advantages of fre- 
quent newspaper advertising. And our 
rising sales curve of the past few 
years is proof of the wisdom of 
this policy.” 

Mr. Flexner also stressed the value 
of placing national advertising on the 
Same pages with local grocery and chain 
store copy—not only to reach the house- 
wife more effectively, but also as a 
means of building dealer good will. 


. 








Over 80% of the Babbitt appropria- 
tion is currently being spent in news- 
papers—with copy varying from 100 
lines to 600 lines weekly. 


Oil-O-Matic Sales Expand 


A sales increase of 27% in 1933 
marks the third successive year of 
growing sales of Williams Oil-O-Matic 
heating equipment, according to cam- 
pany reports. During this period, ex- 
penditure in newspaper space has about 
quadrupled, and newspapers all along 
have carried the bulk of this company’s 
advertising. 

Says D. M. Frank, advertising man- 
ager: “Every Oil- O-Matic campaign 
of the past two years has been care- 
fully thought out and every move an- 
ticipated in advance. First, a survey 
extending over a number of years dis- 
closed the rather startling fact that 14 
states, on the average, have produced 
78% of all Oil-O-Matic sales. This 
eliminated magazines as an advertising 
medium at this particular time, since 
circulation would be dissipated in 34 
states that at best would produce only 
22% of Oil-O-Matic sales volume. Ac- 
cordingly, the backbone of every Oil- 
O-Matic campaign of these outstanding 
years has been a key- -city newspaper ad- 
vertising program.” 


Offering a free coal shovel to fur- 
nace Owners, as a means of building 
up a list of prospects, has been the 
outstanding feature of Williams’ 1934 
advertising to date. Launched in one 
western market, where a list of 16,000 
prospects was established by this plan, 
the advertising has since spread to over 
a dozen cities, and results indicate a 
new 1934 sales rise for Oil-O-Matic 
equipment. 

“Crab Orchard’? Moves Swiftly 

National distribution established al- 
most over-night and a dramatic sales 
increase is the newspaper advertising 
record of Crab Orchard Whiskey, prod- 
uct of National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration. 


At the beginning of 1934, Crab Or- 
chard was simply one of a multitude of 
whiskey brands unknown to a prohibi- 
tion market. Late in January a cam- 
paign was launched in 26 states where 
liquor sales were legal. About 200 
newspapers, with a circulation of some 
14,000,000, carried the campaign—with 
copy of 88, 180, and 220 lines appearing 
once a week on a rotating schedule. 


Philco Sales Increase 250% 
“We have always considered news- 
paper advertising the most important 
part of the Philco distributor and 





Steady Rise In Newspaper Advertising 
Means Permanent Recovery—Mathes 


"TH steadily increasing volume of 
newspaper advertising in the last 
12 months strongly indicates that the 
national recovery is a permanent and not 
a temporary movement, in the opinion 
of James M. Mathes, head of J. M. 
Mathes Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, who gave his views July 20 to 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

“There are many sound reasons for 
this conviction,” said Mr. Mathes. 
“Chief among them is the importance 
of advertising volume as a yardstick 
with which to measure the extent and 
character of recovery. 

“When you consider that day-by-day 
advertising is the only nationwide mar- 
ketplace where producers, distributors 
and consumers can easily and frequently 
meet to do business, the primary im- 
portance of advertising as a measuring- 
rod of conditions in business and among 
the people becomes instantly obvious. 

“To sharpen the picture, imagine 
what would happen to business and the 
country as a whole if you arose to- 
morrow morning to find that all adver- 
tising, every line of it, everywhere, had 
been wiped out overnight, and there 
weuld be no: more advertising. 

“The results would be far more ca- 
lamitous than the results of closing all 
the banks. Production and distribu- 
tion of all classes of goods would be 
practically paralyzed. There would be 
no incentive to develop new and im- 
proved products, because the public 
weuld have virtually no way of know- 
ing about them. Volume sales, which 
make for low prices, would be impos- 
sible. Prices of everything would in- 
crease tremendously. 


“Such a state of affairs is of course 
inconceivable. I only mention it to 
eniphasize the importance of advertising 
as the national marketplace. Advertis- 
ing, in short, is news; and fully as im- 
portant as any news there is. 

“Advertising volume—and particular- 
ly newspaper advertising, because it has 
a day-by-day reaction—is a highly sen- 
sitive barometer of conditions through- 
out the country. It reflects accurately 
and quickly the temper, tempo, buying 
habits and buying power of 125,000,000 
people. 

“Specifically, the reason I -say that 
the steadily increasing volume of news- 
paper advertising in the last 12 months 
strongly indicates that national recov- 
ery iS a permanent and not a temporary 
movement is that this steady increase 
implies a steady, reasoned improvement 
among the people themselves. Such a 
situation has all the elements of a con- 
tinued and permanent recovery.” 

Mr. Mathes cited the record of news- 
paper advertising volume since 1929, 
showing what actually happened to what 
he calls * ‘the buying public’s news col- 
ums.’ 

“The barometer of newspaper adver- 
tising,” he said, “began to sink in De- 
cember, 1929. It fell steadily through- 
out 1930, 1931, 1932 and up to and in- 
cluding July, 1933. In August, 1933, 
after long preparation and in the face 
of bank closings and general gloom, the 
tide turned. Newspaper advertising 
volume began to rise. In September it 
held about even. In every month since 
then it has gone steadily up, and it is still 
rising. The recovery has been at about 
the same rate of speed as the slump.” 


dealer promotional programs and have 
encouraged the use of newspapers in 
cities of every size and in every section 
of the country, ” writes F. A. Hutchins, 
vice-president of the Hutchins Agency, 
in charge of this account. 

“While the magazine and broadcast 
advertising serves as a background, we 
feel that the newspaper advertising 
serves to give local and definite in- 
formation which helps tremendously in 
consummating sales. . 

“From January to May of this year 
we conducted a special campaign in 
conjunction with the Philco distributors 
and dealers in which advertisements of 
large size were run practically every 
other week in about 150 newspapers. 
You will be pleased to know that 
Philco sales during this period were 
two and a half times greater than dur- 
ing the same period of the previous_ 
year, when we did not have a campaign 
of this sort.” 

The enthusiasm of dealers for 
Philco’s policy of aggressive newspaper 
advertising is attested by the tie-in ad- 
vertising that has been done by dealers 
themselves. It is estimafed that dealers 
will spend a million dollars in news- 
papers this year. 

Greyhound :Relies on Dailies 

“Newspaper advertising has always 
been looked upon as the backbone of 
our advertising program,” states L. H. 
Ristow, advertising manager of Grey- 
hound Lines. “This year our budget 
was increased about 15%, practically all 
of which will be spent in newspapers.’ 

Greyhound advertising in the first 
half of 1934 averaged 70 lines weekly 
in 200 newspapers, spotting those cities 
from which the line would logically 
draw passengers. Experimentally, ad- 
vertising expenditure was increased ap- 
proximately 100% in February, with 
newspaper copy of 600 lines running 
for the first time in several years. The 
result was a unit sales increase of 
about 100%, the company reports, cor- 
responding almost exactly to the in- 
crease in advertising pressure. 

Beginning with June, 100 additional 
newspapers have been added to the 
Greyhound list, expanding the advertis- 
ing into smaller cities. “We have no 
intention of curtailing our newspaper 
linage or our list,’ writes Mr. Ristow. 
“Rather, we hope to be able to add to 
the list in 1934.” 

Jack Frost Copy Grows. 

In the fall of 1927, the National 
Sugar Refining Company started ad- 
vertising Jack Frost Sugar. Since that 
time, throughout 52 weeks of every 
year, newspaper copy has persistently 
impressed the Jack Frost trade mark on 
consumers’ minds. The 1933 advertis- 
ing appropriation was the largest in the 
company’s history, with newspapers re- 
ceiving more than half the total. 

This effort has greatly improved the 
company’s position at a time when the 
refining industry has been beset with 
problems of importations, price cutting, 
and competition from beet sugar. 

Goes Direct to Consumers 

After 42 years of operation as one 
of the largest manufacturers of pure 
food products for hotels, restaurants, 
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bakeries and ice cream manufacturers, 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc., this year launched 
a campaign of direct selling to con- 


sumers in one large metropolitan 
market. Newspapers. were used exclu- 
sively, with frequent 100-line copy 
started in February and running 


throughout the winter and spring. 

“Consumer response was almost im- 
mediate,” reports Mr. Robert Janover, 
an executive of the company. “Inde- 
pendent food dealers, as well as every 
principal chain store, stocked the prod- 
uct—and sales mounted rapidly, with 
an encouraging tendency to repeat. 1 
feel convinced from these results that 
newspaper advertising, properly han- 
dled, is an indispensable sales tool.” 

Dailies Promote “Blue Coal’’ 

“Trade-marking” its coal with a 
harmless blue pigment and making the 
public “brand-conscious” of this coal 
through predominant newspaper adver- 
tising, is the success story of the D., L. 
& W. Coal Company since 1928. Cor- 
responding with a newspaper campaign 
in 216 dailies in the United States and 
Canada, the company’s production for 
the first six months of the current year 
has shown a gain of 68% above the 
same period of 1933. 

Copy was planned in three schedules, 
with total space varying from 4,500 
lines in some areas to 11,000 lines in 
others. This primary newspaper adver- 
tising was supplemented with radio, 
listing in telephone books, dealer helps, 
truck display and a variety of inci- 
dental aids. As a result of this out- 
standing success, the advertising appro- 
priation was increased 50% in April, 
with a substantial increase in the news- 
paper schedule. 

Ford Sales Doubled 

With its newspaper appropriation 
“greatly increased’”’ for 1934, the Ford 
Motor Company reports that passenger 
car sales have more than doubled in 
the first four months of this year con- 
trasted with the year preceding. Unit 
sales in this period totaled 162,788, com- 
pared with 65,170 in the corresponding 
months of 1933, 

Current Ford advertising represents 
one of the largest newspaper cam- 
paigns in the history of the company. 
To cover each market adequately, and 
with an intimate knowledge of regional 
differences, this advertising is placed 
through 35 branch offices throughout 
the United States. Copy is varied ac- 
cording to a careful analysis of factors 
affecting automobile sales. In one area 
where warm weather prevails, copy 
stresses the advantage of the motor’s 
aluminum head; in another area where 
skilled labor is plenteous, copy is built 
arcund the mechanical niceties of the 
car. 

To determine how this policy was 
working, the Bureau obtained reports 
from its members from 11 cities where 
Ford headquarters were located. The 
purpose was to determine how much of 
the co-operative advertising was spent 
in newspapers, how sales were reacting, 
how dealers felt about this advertising 
support. 

In the majority of territories, it was 
found that three-fourths, or more, of 
the money available was being spent in 
newspapers. All territories reported 
sales increases for the first few months 
of the year, ranging from 69% to 

188% above the same months of 1933. 
Dealers were reported as generally en- 
thusiastic in their support of the pres- 
ent advertising policy—many spending 
additional funds of their own in tie-in 
advertising. 
Gulden’s Mustard 

Among the leaders in its branch of 
the highly competitive food field, Chas. 
Gulden, Inc., has relied almost exclu- 
sively upon newspaper advertising to 
build sales for Gulden’s Mustard. 

“Newspaper flexibility enables us to 
‘spot’ our distribution most effectively,” 
says Frank, Gulden, Jr., “and to adapt 
our copy to~Jocal conditions. We be- 
lieve, too, that women’s very great in- 
terest in local adv ertising, in daily cook- 
ing features and menu suggestions, of- 
fers an unparalleled opportunity to 
reach the great bulk of buyers when 
they are in the mood to buy.” 
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Current Gulden advertising is run- 
ning in approximately 80 newspapers 
in selected markets. 

Introducing “‘Neo-Angle” Baths 

A little over a month ago, Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. presented to the 
public a brand new bath tub. Standard 
plumbing fixtures have been advertised 
since 1885, a period in which there has 
been ample opportunity for company 
executives to check the change in pub- 
lic viewpoint from one of apathy to one 

of insistance upon a_ well-appointed 
bathroom. 

The new product is called “Neo- 
Angle” bath tub. It is square in shape, 
with the bath tub running diagonally 
across. A newspaper campaign in ap- 
proximately seventy-two cities carries 
95% of the advertising appropriation. 
Mr. Charles B. Nash, advertising man- 
ager for the company for the past 
thirty-one years, in commenting on the 
campaign, said: 

“The promotion of bathrooms by 
plumbing manufacturers has been large- 
ly neglected during the depression. As 
a result, considerable ground was lost. 
We believed something radically dit- 
ferent had to be done to renew public 
interest and, as a result, this new type 
tub was designed. 

“Our decision to concentrate in news- 
papers was based on a number of im- 
portant considerations. In the first 
place, we sell through exclusive dis- 
tributors. We wanted to benefit them 
directly by including their names in 
our advertisements. This, we believed, 
would not only result in stimulating the 
trade to greater action, but would also 
tell the consumer exactly where he 
could see the new product. 

“Not only does the newspaper cam- 
paign enable us to concentrate in favor- 
able markets and provide adequate cov- 
erage in these markets, but, in addition, 
we are able to note all price changes in 
our newspaper copy as soon as they are 
decided upon. 

“We believe it important to price our 
product in our advertising, and when 
price changes occur it is necessary to 
make these changes at once in our ad- 
vertising copy. The flexibility of the 
newspaper medium makes it attractive 
from this angle as well. 

“A total of 5,000 inquiries have been 
received by letters, telephone and per- 
sonal calls at our show rooms since the 
campaign started. Jobbers are clamor- 
ing for additional newspaper advertis- 
ing. We shall have to step up our 
schedule to at least one hundred cities 
to supply the demand. It is undoubt- 
edly promising to be the most success- 
ful advertising campaign in the history 
of the company.” 

“Dr. Pepper” Expands 

Concentrating its advertising in 
newspapers, expanding market by mar- 
ket in step with steadily expanding 
sales, Dr. Pepper has outstripped many 
rival soft drinks to become, in seven 
years, one of the leading beverages of 
the South, 

In this year’s campaign, more than 
140 dailies are being used in those cities 
where distribution is established, with 
ccpy appearing on an average of once 
a week. While the company reports 
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that it is still too early to give any re- 
sults of the 1934 campaign, past ex- 
perience “has proven newspapers to be 
most effective in educating people to 
the ‘reason why’ they should drink Dr. 
Pepper.” 

“Naturally we believe strongly in 
newspaper advertising,” writes J. B. 

‘Hara, general manager. “We invest 
in it heav ily, and it has paid us well. 
As evidence of our faith in it, we shall 
spend this year for newspaper space 
more of our appropriation | than in all 
other mediums combined. 

“Vaseline” Turns to Dailies 

Following several years’ trial of other 
mediums, the Chesebrough Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of Vaseline petro- 
leum jelly, have turned to an extensive 
list of daily newspapers for their 1934 
campaign. 

In 1932 the company’s advertising ef- 
forts were concentrated in radio broad- 
cast, with newspapers used to “spot” 
the programs. The following year this 
policy was altered to give magazines 
the bulk of the appropriation. In No- 
vember, 1933, newspapers were given 
their first extensive trial, and a list of 
741 dailies was assigned to carry the 
bulk of Vaseline advertising on a two- 
mionths’ test basis. 

The sales response to this plan was 
so satisfactory that at the end of this 
period the contract was renewed for an- 
other two months, and again for a 
three months’ period. Results, accord- 
ing to B. L. Emery, advertising man- 
ager, finally decided the company to 
continue this list throughout the entire 
year, with copy appearing in almost 
all important markets, from once a week 
to three times every two weeks. The 
campaign is being actively “merchan- 
dised” to dealers, to obtain local tie-in 
advertising. 

Grape Juice Sales Up 

Another advertised product to appear 
in newspapers after several years in 
other mediums is Welch’s Grape Juice. 
With newspaper copy running currently 
in 55 markets, sales are ranging from 
200 to 300% ahead of last year, and 
in many instances are reaching all pre- 
vious records, according to S. C. Jones, 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
company. 

The company is spending roughly 
$700,000 in advertising in 1934, com- 
pared with approximately $500,000 in 
the best of pre-depression times—and 
by far the bulk of this appropriation 
goes to newspaper space, pincnaorens 
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by a radio hook-up in the east. Copy 
features the use of grape juice tor 
weight reduction and nutrition. 

“We are highly satisfied with the 
good results of our current newspaper 
campaign,” Mr. Jones told a Bureau 
representative. “I feel that newspaper 
advertising, applied to a product of 
established reputation, has done much 
to improve our position in the last few 
months.” 

Dailies Build Household Finance 

For 56 years the Household Finance 
Corporation and its predecessors have 
consistently relied upon newspaper space 
to promote their family loan service, 
according to Mac Harlan, advertising 
director, Starting with one small of- 
fice and a minute newspaper schedule 
of classified space in a local paper, 
Household has grown steadily to its 
present position as a foremost family 
finance organization, with 170 branches 
in 112 cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

Careful analysis of all mediums that 
might be used for Household advertis- 
ing, has shown that “newspapers offer 
the greatest amount of usable circula- 
tion per dollar expended.” Newspapers 
have been used equally effectively for 
both institutional campaigns and regu- 
lar display advertising to “sell” the 
company’s services. In the latter adver- 
tising full advantage has been taken of 
the flexibility and timeliness available in 
newspapers. 

“Right through the troublous times 
of 1930 to 1933 inclusive, Household 
has maintained its newspaper schedules.” 
Mr. Harlan writes the Bureau. “And 
during this four year period it has 
continued to show a satisfactory record 
of net earnings. We always have, and 
probably always shall, consider news- 
papers the most powerful medium that 
can be used to present our message to 
the public.” 

Vivaudou Beats Slump 

“We are consistent believers in news- 
paper advertising, and our advertising 
investment in our several lines of cos- 
metics covering a period of fifteen 
years runs into many millions of dol- 
lars,” writes John Reed, of Vivaudou, 
Inc., to a Bureau representative. 

Describing a campaign undertaken for 
Mavis talcum a year ago, he said: 

“That campaign did a job for us from 
the very beginning. It not only helped 
clean up a disturbing cut-price situation, 
but, thanks to the splendid co-operation 
which can always be depended on from 
the newspaper merchandising depart- 
ments, corrected certain distribution 
problems. 

“So pleasing were the results from 
last summer’s advertising that we are 
conducting a similar campaign this 
summer in an increased list of papers; 
with every prospect that the results 
will be even more gratifying. We are 
now in the midst of this campaign which 
began in April and_ will continue 
through the summer into September.” 

Cement Association 

Resumption of newspaper advertis- 
ing on a national scale in more than 
30 states has marked the past year’s 
promotional efforts of the Portland 
Cement Association, which is currently 
spending 85% of its 1934 advertising 
budget in newspapers, according to Ed- 
ward J. Mehren, president. 

building activities vary greatly in 
different parts of the country and in 
differerit months of the year. This 
makes it essential that advertising be 
flexible and follow closely the building 
indices. 

“Newspapers enable us to ‘spot’ the 
good territories, and thus take advan- 
tage of timely sales opportunities,” ” Mr. 
Mehren writes the Bureau. “During 
the past fifteen years this association 
has come to depend upon the newspaper 
as its major promotional weapon in 
advertising the value and uses of ce- 
ment. 

“This year (1934) we shall spend the 
greater part of our advertising appro- 
priation in the newspapers. 


sider them indispensable in the carry- 
ing out of our program.” 
(Continued on page 16) 
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DAILIES HELPED BREAK GENERAL STRIKE 


San Francisco Publishers’ Council Formed to Hit at Radical Elements Affecting Community— 
Swung Public Opinion and Helped Convince Conservatives to Resign from Strike Board 
By EARL BURKE 


(By telegraph to Epitor & PusiisHER) 

AN FRANCISCO, July 25—Now 

that the tumult and shouting of the 
general strike is dying away, it is time 
to tell something of the inside story— 
how a Newspaper Publishers’ Council 
came to the rescue of the besieged gen- 
eral public and broke a “revolution” 
without bloodshed by backing consti- 
tuted authority and awakening public 
opinion. 

The general strike was set for Mon- 
day morning, July 16. Truckmen and 
teamsters had walked out the previous 
Friday and streetcar men struck on 
Sunday, tying up transportation. Gaso- 
line stations closed, all food trucks 
had been stopped for several days by 
strike pickets on interior highways. 
There was grave danger of food short- 
age. Threats of violence had caused 
most retailers to close. The general 
strike strategy committee began issuing 
permits to a favored few to operate as 
strike leaders started to rule the city. 
It also was stated that the strike com- 
mitte had made plans to provide food, 
clothing, gasoline and essentials of life 
for strikers and their families, leaving 
the general public to suffer or starve. 

Just before the zero hour a group of 
publishers of the Bay region newspa- 
pers comprising Clarence R. Lindner, 
general manager, San Francisco Exam- 
iner; George T. Cameron, publisher, 
San Francisco Chronicle; Robert O. 
Holliday, publisher San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin; Joseph R. Knowland, publish- 
er, Oakland Tribune, and Richard A. 
Carrington, Jr., publisher, Oakland 
Post-Enquirer met to devise ways to 
meet the crisis. John Francis Ney- 
land, general counsel, Hearst Newspa- 
pers, who had just returned from an 
Hawaiian vacation, was chosen for lead- 
ership. 

The situation had developed far be- 
yond a dispute between shipowners and 
striking maritime unions. The Nation- 
al Longshoremen’s Board lacked author- 
ity. Mediation efforts had repeatedly 
failed and strikers refused arbitration 
except on their own terms. It was evi- 
dent there could be no arbitration of the 
original dispute until the “revolution” 
had been quelled. 

The publishers realized the necessity 
of keeping the city open and the es- 
ages needs of the community cared 
or. 

Their first big effort was to prevent 
martial law being declared that would 
be a blot on San Francisco’s ability to 
maintain law and order, and it would 
have meant that thousands of men on 
sympathetic strike could not have re- 
turned to work, while the community 
would have been progressively paralyzed 
as more and more businesses would 
have to close, thus aiding the announced 
objective of the general strike. 

Under San Francisco’s new charter 
the Mayor is given strong powers in an 
emergency. The public was asked to 
back the leadership of Mayor Angelo J. 
Rossi. The Mayor and Governor Mer- 
riam welcomed plans of the publishers, 
as they had been pulled and hauled 
from all sides by special interests, par- 
ticularly those who wished to use mar- 
tial law to crush organized labor. 


On Sunday, July 15, the Examiner 
and the Chronicle published front page 
editorials stating that radicals had seized 
control by intimidation and that the 
general strike was a revolution against 
constituted authority. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst telephoned from London 
to Clarence Lindner, saying a story 
was being cabled telling how the gen- 
eral strike in England in 1926 had been 
crushed when the government took con- 
trol of the situation. This was published 
on Monday in the Examiner, Chronicle, 
Call-Bulletin, Post-Enquirer and all 
Hearst papers. The Oakland Tribune 
ran a similar story based on other 
sources. The News sounded warnings 











to unions not to paralyze the vital proc- 
esses on which the lives of all depended. 
The lessons from the English strike 
gave all papers their theme for fur- 
ther editorials. 

By this time the general public, which 
had generally been sympathetic toward 
the alleged wrongs of the longshoremen, 
awakened to the menace which caused 
public hardships and threatened citizen 
rights and that the general strike was 
“revolution.” 

Under Mr. Neylan’s leadership plans 
were made to crush the revolt. The 
mayor’s committee organized to convoy 
food and gasoline 


ods used to settle NRA code disputes 
would not work here. Just when Gen. 
Johnson was roaring and table thump- 
ing the loudest he was stopped by Mr. 
Neylan who said: “You can’t out- 
shout me on my own ground, General. 
You may out-argue me, but you can’t 
shout louder in my own part of the 
country.” 

The General quieted down when speci- 
fically informed that his tactics had been 
such that the people of California might 
have to decide to get along without him. 
In fact, had decided to get along with- 
out him and inasmuch as he had no 





into the city and 
supply essential 





GRAPHIC STRIKE CARTOON 


credentials author- 
izing him to act 
for the President 








needs. Mr. Neylan 
entered into nego- 
tiations with con- 
servative labor 
leaders, some of 
whom had been 
voted membership 
on the general 
strike committee 
by taking standing 
votes during the 
wave of hysteria. 
Conservative lead- 
ers welcomed this 
help as they real- 
ized that Commun- 
ists in control of 
maritime unions 
had stampeded 
other unions by 
saying this was the 
time for organized 
labor to take its 
place in the sun. 
Newspaper editori- 
als built up the 
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“I COVER THE WATER FRONT’ he 
HIS striking cartoon, regarded as 


in this matter they 
might even have to 
ask him to leave 
San Francisco. 
Following a tele- 
phone conversation 
with one of the 
President's secre- 
taries, Secretary 
Perkins announced 
Gen. Johnson had 
been authorized to 
act as spokesman 
for the National 
Longshoremen’s 
Board. The Gen- 
eral then endeav- 
ored to be as help- 
ful as possible and 
the next day in an 
address broadcast 
from the Univers- 
ity of California 
affirmed the 
right of labor to 
strike, but de- 








strength and influ- 
ence of the con- 
servative leaders 
and aided in split- 
ting the conserva- 
tive membership 
away from the 
radicals by point- 
ing out the danger 
of being plunged 
headlong into a 
course which 
would cause or- 
ganized labor to 
lose all the gains 
of many years. 
‘Lhe newspapers 


one of the best pieces of editorial 
art of its kind published by newspapers 
during the height of the San Francisco 
strike, was published on page one of 
the Phoenix Arizona Republic, the 
morning of July 17. 

The artist was 29-year-old Reg Man- 
ning, author of the Republic’s Sunday 
full-page “Big Parade” feature since 
October, 1926, and employed by the 
newspaper for more than eight years. 
Mr. Manning also conducts a Phoenix 
column in cartoon form, “The Snooper,” 
a humorous expose of Arizona citizens. 

The cartoon was published in three- 
column form immediately beneath the 
eight-column streamer relative to the 
maritime strike at the top of the page. 


nounced the gen- 
eral strike as 
“revolution” and 
said that it had to 
stop. 

According to 
press communica- 
tion, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins con- 
tinued to insist that 
“She found it diffi- 
cult to believe that 
San_ Francisco’s 
crisis was more 
than just a_ bad 
boys’ squabble.” 
Also that she 


charged at no 
time did official 
Washington seem 


Mr. Manning is a graduate of Phoe- 
nix Union high school. 


greatly deplored 
the action of Gov. 
Merriam in bring- 








to realize there 
were three parties involved: The strik- 
ers, shipowners and the general public 
of a million and a half people who had 
no part in the labor controversy; also 
that this was not a general strike but 
revolution against constituted authority. 
Hundreds of telegrams to Washington 
were ignored. The Secretary of Labor 
expressed the feeling, according to press 
reports, that the crisis was “nothing 
more than a squabble between some 
bad boys.” 

General Hugh Johnson arrived Mon- 
day night, said “Damn,” and got ready 
to use the familiar crackdown formula. 
It was evident to the publishers that he 
might undo all the publishers’ council 
was trying to accomplish. He proposed 
to grant the request of general strike 
committee that the longshoremen’s de- 
mand for complete control of hiring 
halls as a condition before any discus- 
sion of arbitration should occur. But he 
was informed this would be a compro- 
mise with a revolution. Mr. Neylan 


and the publishers’ council sat up with 
Gen. Johnson until three o’clock Tues- 
day morning giving him a picture of the 
crisis. 

Gen. Johnson had arrived in a com- 
bative mood and soon found his meth- 


ing the National 
Guard to the state-owned waterfront 
to quell further bloodshed after Bloody 
Thursday, saying it was an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of labor to 
work out its destiny, and she is also 
reported to have telephoned this mes- 
sage to some Government representative 
here: “You have no right to say there 
is radicalism or Communism in this 
situation; also, you had better be care- 
ful when you say that sort of thing as 
it might put bad ideas into the heads of 
the strikers.” Later a communication 
was given out by Secretary Perkins to 
Washington newspapers quoting the 
President as expressing confidence that 
good sense and good order would en- 
able a reasonable solution. 

It is learned that the publishers’ Coun- 
cil believed that it was the aim of all 
Government representatives to keep the 
entire situation away from the White 
House so the President’s vacation trip 
might not be disturbed. Likewise, that 
the Government’s representative on the 
National Longshoreman’s Board, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
McGrady, was mostly concerned in 
keeping the situation away from the 
President’s notice. But the Publishers 
believed that the situation might spread 


into a revolution that would sweep the 
country in widespread revolt. 

The strategy of Mr. Neylan and the 
publishers’ council had now begun to 
work. By Wednesday night the strike 
strategy committee relaxed its restric- 
tions on food and the power of public 
opinion was running like a strong flood 
tide against the strikers. On Thursday 
the general strike was called off in San 
Francisco and the next day in the East 
Bay area. 

Gen. Johnson in a Los Angeles ad- 
dress disavowed playing any great part 
in the collapse of the general strike. 
He said San Francisco had settled the 
strike and asserted it was neither a 
Republican nor Democratic job, but an 
American one. As he was leaving San 
Francisco he remarked this was the Arst 
time he had “ever been up against a 
newspaper oligarchy.” 

As the strike collapsed the publishers’ 
council endeavored to get things moving 
again. The Market Street railway, 
even though it had a private strike of 
carmen on its hands in addition to the 
general strike, started its cars running 
on Thursday night with President Sam- 
uel Kahn as motorman on the first car 
and Vice-President Burt Hamerstrom 
as conductor. Steamship owners 
ordered steamers to resume making San 
Francisco a port of call. In order that 
neither shipowners or other employers 
might use the strike collapse as an 
opportunity, it was emphasized in news- 
paper editorials and in Mayor Rossi’s 
proclamation that advantage must not be 
taken to crush the rights of organized 
labor as conservative labor leaders and 
membership had rallied to save the city 
from disaster. When Senator Wagner 
arrived on Saturday and Postmaster- 
General Farley came later the general 
strike had been settled and men were 
back at work. 

During all this critical period Mr. 
Neylan maintained offices in the Palace 
hotel where he labored 20 hours a day. 
Clarence Lindner and other publishers 
had an average of around three hours 
sleep each night. 

The citizens of San Francisco, Oak- 
land and East Bay area are today ex- 
pressing appreciation of the courageous 
work of Mayor Rossi and the consti- 
tuted authorities in upholding the rights 
of the people when all mediation efforts 
and Washington officialdom had failed. 
However, in newspaper editorial rooms 
they are telling of how John Francis 
Neylan, Clarence Lindner, George Cam- 
eron, William N. Burkhardt, J. R. 
Knowland, Robert O. Holliday and 

Richard A. Carrington, Jr., rendered 
the community and nation a signal ser- 
vice. 


BLONDELL LEFT $160,889 

The estate of the late Joseph A. 
Blondell, secretary and treasurer of 
the A. S. Abell Company, and pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore Sunpapers, was 
valued at $160,889.66, his personal in- 
ventory filed in the Orphans’ Court in 
Baltimore this week disclosed. Mr. 
Blondell died June 7. The inventory 
was filed by his widow, Mrs. Ida M. 
Blondell, as administrator. He left no 
will. His estate included 2,500 shares 
of the A. S. Abell Company stock, 
valued at $90,000; 500 shares valued at 
$28,000 and $26,250 in United States 
certificates. Deposits in various banks 
totaled $16,510. 


REPORTER BEATEN 
The grand jury at Sandusky, O., will 
be asked to investigate the beating and 
seizure of William Wade, a reporter on 
the Sandusky Morning Register, in the 
Central Labor Union headquarters. 
Wade told the police that he had been 
asked to call at the union office on the 
promise of a story. He claims he was 
seized, searched and badly beaten. He 

did not recognize his assailants. 
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-AGAINST ‘YELLOW’ PRESS URGED 





N. Y. County Bar Body Would Suppress Lurid Stories As Crime 
Deterrent—Sees This Action As Forestalling “Unneces- 
sary Administrative Censorship” 





ECOMMENDATION that the 

courts make a wider and more vig- 
orous use of their power to cite sensa- 
tional newspapers for contempt will be 
made in a report on the administration 
of criminal law to be submitted to the 
American Bar Association, meeting in 
Milwaukee, Aug. 27 to 31, by the New 
York County Lawyer’ Association 
which released the report in New York 
this week. 

This recommendation was one of 
many advanced for reform and improve- 
ment of the administration of criminal 
law in the United States. 

Concerning “trial by newspaper, 
the recommendations read - 

“A prejudiced jury strikes at the heart 
of the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. Determination of whether the de- 
fendant is guilty or innocent of the 
crime with which he is charged is essen- 
tially the sole function of criminal pro- 
cedure. 

“The importance, therefore, of re- 
stricting in some manner the creation 
of violent prejudices and preconceived 
notions by sensational and reckless jour- 
nalism, is clear. The offense obviously 
is interference with the administration 
of justice, or, in effect, contempt of 
court. 

“Vigorous exercise of the summary 
contempt by the courts would do much 
to check the activities of the mag 
type of newspaper without affecting, i 
any way, the unbiased accounts of crimi- 
nal proceedings by the more conserva- 
tive type of publication. 

“Any unfavorable publicity that the 
court or prosecutor would receive as a 
result of this direct attack in the press 
would be more than offset by the al- 
most certain approval of the public gen- 
erally and by the expressed approbation 
of the better newspapers. Vi igorous use 
of this inherent judicial authority, sup- 
ported by ample precedent, moreover, 
will render unnecessary administrative 
censorship.” 

The committee’s report on “trial by 
newspaper,” preceding its recommenda- 
tions, follows: 


” the 


Power To PUNISH FOR CONTEMPT 
A. Recommendations of Other Bodies 
_1. The New York Crime Commis- 
sion’s Report for 1927 includes a dis- 
cussion by the Sub-Commission on the 
Causes and Effects of Crime, of “The 
Relation of the Daily Press to Crime, 
and the Administration of Justice,” pre- 
pared for the Sub-Commission by Prof. 
Raymond Moley. The conclusions of 
the Sub-Commission are as follows: 

(1) “Yellow” journalism tends to 
stimulate crime by the power of sug- 
gestion and as such is “unquestionably 
a public menace.” It is asserted that 
“Much can be gained by the 
action of strong and fearless judges 
who can unquestionably prevent much 
of the degradation to which the ‘yel- 
low’ press has submitted the courts.” 

(2) It is recommended that news- 
papers should exercise more cate in 
printing the news of crimes to avoid 
statements that might give aid to crimi- 
nals who are seeking to escape capture. 
On this point, legislation should ulti- 
mately be devised to provide for the 
punishment of a newspaper for publish- 
ing facts which might assist in the 
escape of criminals.” 

(3 Objective reporting of criminal 
trials is essential to their proper ad- 
ministration and there is a tendency 
among the better type of newspaper to 
adopt this approach. Pending this de- 
velopment, “It will help considerably if 
courts seek to protect juries from con- 
tacts with the outside world through 
newspapers during a trial.” 

(4) The false impression of “crime 
waves” created by sensational crime 
news might be avoided “by frequent 
public reports on the exact amount of 


crime committed during certain periods.” 

(5) The lengths to which newspapers 
have gone in publishing intimate de- 
tails of such cases as the Browning 
divorce suit or the Hall-Mills trial is 
condemned as tending “to injure the 
morals of the young and perhaps indi- 
rectly lead to a disrespect for law and 
authority.” 

(6) Newspaper censorship, though 
undesirable, may be rendered imperative 
“by continued, ‘indulgence in the busi- 
ness of purveying food for the de- 
praved” (pp. 324-326). 

2. The National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement (1931), 
in its Report on Criminal Procedure 
notes that “the difficulty in obtaining 
impartial juries in important cases 1S 
enhanced by what often amounts to 
trial of the case in advance in the 
press.” Newspapers assume to set forth 
the evidence to be offered by the par- 
ties and to publish comments and opin- 
ions thereon. “The English courts have 
effectively stopped this practice, as an 
intolerable interference with the due 
course of justice. Also, one (sic) 
strong American court has visited it 
with punishment for contempt.” The 
restrictions on the power of the courts 
to comment on the evidence renders 
unavailable this possible method of 
“counteracting the effect of suggestions 
produced upon the jurors before the 


trial” (pp. 25, 26). 
B. The Existing Practice 
1. History. Although Blackstone 


refers to an inherent power in courts to 
punish summarily “speaking or writing 
contemptuously of the Court or Judges 
acting in the judicial capacity” and 
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A. J. KOBLER RETURNS 














Albert J. Kobler, publisher of io New 


York Daily Mirror, photographed 

aboard the S. S. Paris on his arrival 

in New York July 17, following an ex- 
tended trip abroad. 








“printing false accounts of pending 
causes ”, this statement has been shown 
to be fallacious in its application to 
contempts by publication out of court in 
Fox, History of Contempt of Court 
(1927), cited in Nelles & King, infra, 
at page 401. The doctrine, it is said, 
is distinctively American and seems to 
have been applied for the first time in 
Respublica v. Oswald, 1 Dallas, 319 
(1788) in which the publication appar- 
ently involved an attempt on the part 
of the defendant to create a public senti- 








REPORTERS JAILED THRICE AND FINED; 
REFUSED TO “WELSH” ON SOURCE 





Decline to Tell Where They Got Their Information that Political 
Figure Was to Be Hanged in Effigy—Judge Calls It 
“Endurance Contest” 





(By telegraph to oa & PuBLIsHER) 

ANVILLE, , July 26—Because 

they com i. reveal the source 
of their advance information that J. 
Sterling Towles, Boyle county ‘repre- 
sentative in the Kentucky legislature, 
would be hanged in effigy here early last 
Thursday morning, Jack Durham, As- 
sociated Press correspondent here, and 
Wesley Carty, city editor of the Dan- 
ville Daily Advocate, and correspondent 
for the Louisville Courier Journal, re- 
ceived four separate sentences for con- 
tempt of court here this week. 

On Monday they were fined $10 for 
contempt of a court of inquiry into the 
hanging which constituted a breach of 
the peace. On Tuesday they were sen- 
tenced to the county jail for three hours 
by Police Judge Jay W. Harlan. 

Wednesday they were fined $2 and 
sentenced to six hours in Boyles county 
jail by Judge Harlan. 

Today they were sentenced to six 
hours in jail and fined $3. 

Today’s trial brought the total of 
fines imposed on the reporters to $15 
and at 10:10 tonight they will have 
served a total 15 hours in jail. 

An attorney advised them this after- 
noon that under Kentucky law they 
could be given a maximum fine of $10 
and imprisonment of 12 hours every 
aay for a year. 

They were released on a $100 bond on 
their own recognizance yesterday for ap- 
pearance today to face the same charge. 
They refused to answer the questions 
put to them repeatedly. Judge Harlan 
told the reporters yesterday: “If this 
is going to be an endurance contest, I 
can stand it.” 

On going to jail Durham told news- 
men: “Jail or no jail I am going to 
stick to my story on the same grounds.” 
Carty said: “Although I have been 


fined and jailed, I will continue to keep 
a professional confidence.” 

The two 23-year-old reporters, when 
called to the witness stand and asked 
by City Attorney Chenault Hugely how 
they knew that the hanging in effigy was 
to take place, they replied that they 
were informed in advance, but refused 
to reveal the identity of their source. 

In court Tuesday Carty speaking in 
defense of his and Durham's action, 
said: “Your honor will admit that there 
are certain confidences in the medical 
profession and that the physician who 
violates a confidence is known as a 
‘quack.’ As your honor knows in the 
practice of law there are certain confi- 
dences the violator of which is generally 
called a ‘shyster.’ If we were to break 
our confidences, we would be doing the 
thing most despised by the newspaper 
profession.” When requested to obtain 
a release from their promises by City 
Attorney Hugely, Carty said: “I have 
given my word and knew when I did so 
that I would have to accept the full re- 
sponsibility in the event of an investiga- 
tion like this. Furthermore, I won't 
welsh by asking my source to release 
me from my word.” 

Towels was hanged in effigy, it was 
reported, by a group of Danvillians who 
were opposed to the state sales tax 
passed at a recent special session of the 
legislature. During his campaign last 
summer Towles pledged that he would 
oppose any sales tax, but voted in favor 
of the tax after seeking to be released 
from his pledge at a mass meeting here 
Feb. 6. 

Mayor George A. McRoberts ordered 
the inquiry to be held to determine the 
parties who hung the dummy in front 
of the Boyle county court house 
here at last 1:30 o'clock Thursday 
morning. 


ment which would deter a jury from 
finding him guilty of a pending crimi- 
nal libel proceeding. In 1829 a statute 
was enacted in New York, establishing 
as a criminal contempt * ‘The publica- 
tion of a false or grossly inaccurate re- 
port of its (the court’s) proceedings, 

but no court can punish as a contempt 
the publication of true, full and fair 
reports of any trial, argument, proceed- 
ings or decision had in such court.” The 
statute is still in effect. In 1831, a fed- 
eral statute was enacted, growing out 
of the impeachment of a Missouri judge 
for exercise of an asserted right of 
summary punishment for contempt, re- 
stricting the contempt power of the fed- 
eral judiciary to the “misbehavior of 
any person or persons in the presence 
oi said courts, or so near thereto as 
to obstruct the administration of jus- 
tice”, which law is likewise still on the 
books. 

During the early part of the 19th 
century, this restrictive attitude, indi- 
cated by the statutes of New York and 
Congress, expressed the attitude of the 
courts of most of the other states. By 
1860, 23 of the 33 states in the Union 
had enacted similar limitations of the 
summary power to punish for con- 
tempt. 

After the Civil War, however, the re- 
assertion of summary contempt power as 
to publications proceeded “gradually at 
first but latterly with velocity.” By 
1903, 15 states had reversed the prior 
authority, either by holding the statu- 
tory provision non-exclusive or uncon- 
stitutional as curtailing the courts’ in- 
herent power. In 1903 and 1911, the “so 
near” phrase of the federal law began 
to be held to refer to the effect of the 
publication rather than to spacial prox- 
imity, a doctrine which was finally es- 
tablished in 1915. (The foregoing is 
taken from Nelles & King, infra.) 

2. Statutes and Decisions. Both the 
English and American courts have held 
themselves vested with power to punish 
as a contempt publications considered 
to tend to obstruct the administration of 
justice (81 U. Pa. L. R. 214 (1932- 
3)). In England, however, the power 
has been exercised to prevent “trial by 
newspaper”; in the United States, most 
of the cases have been confined to pun- 
ishment for attacks on the judiciary. It 
is pointed out that of the 42 of the 
58 convictions for contempt cited in 
Nelles & King, Contempt by Publica- 
tion, 28 Columbia L. Rev. 401, 525, at 
554, and in almost all the more recent 
cases examined by the author the con- 
tempt involved was a criticism of the 
judiciary. In England, publication of a 
photo of a prisoner accused of murder 
before identification, or of the result of 
a newspaper's investigation of a pending 
murder case, have been punished as con- 
tempts. In this country, illustrative of 
this type of case, is the decision in 
State v. McGee, 80 Conn. 668, 69 Atl. 
1059 (1908) in which the defendant edi- 
tor was held guilty of contempt in pub- 
lishing articles “assuming to state the 
evidence to be produced” at a trial, two 
days prior thereto, expressing an opin- 
ion thereon and in publishing, during 
the course of the trial, a discussion of 


the evidence produced, commenting 
thereon and taking sides. Similar cases 
were decided in Arizona in 1913. in 


Louisiana in 1893, in Maryland in 1924, 
in Massachusetts in 1921, in Tennessee 
in 1918, and in Utah in 1917 (Citations 
to these cases may be found in Nelles 
& King, supra, pp. 554 to 562. For 
present purposes, it is sufficient to note 
that the power exists and has been ex- 
ercised in a not insubstantial number ot 
cases. ) 

“Of the 48 states of the Union, there 
are only six in which we find neither 
positive adjudication-of summary pun- 
ishability for publications nor indication 
of judicial tendency in that direction. 
In Delaware and Maine, the subject 
seems never to have been considered. 
In four states only—Pennsylvania, New 
York, South Carolina and Kentucky— 
do statutes proscribing or limiting sum- 
mary punishment for publications seem 
established beyond possibility of atten- 
uation or attrition. In all four of these 


(Continued on page 25) 
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AND HERE’S TO THE NEXT HALF CENTURY! 





(In honor of Epiror & PUBLISHER'S 
Golden Jubilee, friends of this journal 
have contributed the following as toasts, 
not to the past, but rather to the great 
unknown lying beyond the _ present 
vision). falar 
CLEAN AND WHOLESOME 

By O. O. McIntyre 

ERE is to the noblest of callings! 

The next 50 years will see its po- 
tency demonstrated as has no other half 
a century. It is right now reshaping 
empires, toppling unworthy idols to 
oblivion and sweeping away the foggy 
mists for the dawn of a new and grander 
civilization. 

It is the task of journalism’s prac- 
titioners to keep it clean, wholesome 
and fearless. That can be accomplished 
only by the honorable devotion that 
characterized the pathfinders. 

Paraphrasing Kipling’s unforgettable 
tuast to his native England—My lords, 
jadies and gentlemen; for what there 
is of it- for such as it is—and for what 
it may be worth—will you drink to 
newspapers and newspapermen ? 

* 


EDITORS WILL LEAD 
By Alfred Segal 
Cincinnati Post 
OU ask me to look 50 years forward. 
Well, any honest prophet will tell 
you he can see only what he wishes to 


see. 

An honest prophet, I see personal 
journalism coming back. I mean news- 
papers imbued with the characters of 
flaming editors in place of the anony- 
mous ones most of them now have. 

I do not mean the vituperative edi- 
torial personalities of old; future edi- 
tors will be luminous as well as hot 
spirits who will give the distinction of 
their characters to their newspapers. 

People will open their newspapers 
with a sense of being in the company 
of an intimate friend; for the editor 
will be a prophetic, vigorous, human, 
friendly personality that they know. 
.. . “Well, what has Smith to say 
today ?” 

Editor Smith will be the spiritual 
identity by which his newspaper will be 
distinguished from others. 

What have we today? A standardi- 
zation like that of toothpaste and shav- 
ing cream. So that, touring the coun- 
try, an American scarcely is conscious 
of being away from home, for even a 
thousand miles away he has been fol- 
lowed by the same toothpaste and the 
same kind of newspaper he uses at 
home. 

A thousand miles away he may pick 
up a comic strip where he left off in 
his home-town paper the day before, 
may resume the serial story, his wife 
suffers no interruption of the household 
hints she gets at home. The uniformity 
of news services completes the picture 
of standardization. 

The future newspaper probably will 
be clothed in these standardized gar- 
ments which are not undesirable; but 
it will contain a personality . . . an 
editor who is the character and the 
quality of the newspaper, not merely a 


symbol like the British crown. I salute 
im. 
* * * 


SEES “PERSONAL” ERA 


By Otis Lorton 

Tulsa (Okla.) World 
ONE may imagine what Juliet said 
when Romeo climbed the ivy trel- 
lis to tell her she was growing fat, or 
what Venus of Milo thought when she 
lost her arms jumping out of the buggy 
to walk home, but to picture the news- 
Paper of the forthcoming 50 years is 
something else. 

To visualize the paper of 1984, we 
must remember our science which has 
developed the radio and television. The 
next 50 years may see star reporters 
who run down crime and unearth mal- 
feasance of politicians, on assignments 
lor radio broadcasters, and society edi- 


tors writing daily menus for grocery 
stores 

Ii the newspaper business runs in 
cycles like music and the fashions, which 
are bringing back into popularity old- 
time songs to replace jazz, and long 
hair for short bobs, we may see the 
newspaper of the next half century dis- 
carding commercialism and returning to 
the type originated and made popular 
for a period by the Greeleys, the Ben- 
netts and the Danas and the Watter- 
sons, when papers were read for edi- 
torial enlightenment more than for sen- 
sational news thrills. We may have to 
listen to radio comedians instead of get- 
ting a laugh out of comic strips. We 
may be swayed by editorial comments 
instead of becoming excited over stories 
of a new model car. 

Science, through the radio, may fur- 
ther encroach upon the news columns, 
but cannot paralyze the editorial voice 
which I anticipate will be the dominat- 
ing feature of newsnarers 50 years 
hence. 

* * * 

MUST PRESERVE SOUL 
By Henry W. Clune 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle 
GINCE the founding of Eprtor & Pus- 

LISHER 50 years ago vast changes 
have occurred in the methods of news- 
paper production. In the 50 years to 
come it is reasonable to suppose that 
even greater mechanical improvements 
will be made. But infinitely more im- 
portant than these will be the continued 
preservation of the editorial integrity of 
the American newspaper, the keeping 
alive of its soul. 

The stranglehold of dictatorship al- 
ready has been laid upon the press of 
several countries of Central Europe. 
Even in our own land a whispered chal- 
lenge to the greatest of our liberties oc- 
casionally has been heard. So far the 
American newspapers have met this 
challenge with a flaming attack. An in- 
creasingly enlightened public will turn 
more and more to the newspapers for 
the protection of its constitutional liber- 
ties. As a veteran newspaperman my 
greatest hope is that the American 
newspapers of the future will continue 
and add to the glorious achievements of 


their past. 
* * * 


HERE’S TO THE OTHER 
FELLOW 
(Author unknown) 
Sent by “Scoops Colyum,” 
Danville (Va.) Bee. 
ERE’S a toast that I want to drink 
to a fellow that I’ll never know— 

To the fellow that’s going to take my 
place when it’s time for me to go. 

I’ve wondered what kind of a chap he'll 
be, and I’ve wished I could take his 
hand, 

Just to whisper: “I wish you well, old 
man,” in a way he’d understand. 

I'd like to give him the cheering word 
that I've longed at times to hear; 
I'd like to give him the warm handclasp 

when never a friend seems near. 

I’ve learned my knowledge by sheer 
hard work, and I wish I could pass 
it on 

To the fellow who'll take my place some 
day when I am gone. 

Will he see all the sad mistakes I’ve 
made, and note all the battles lost? 

Will he never guess of the tears they 
caused or the heartaches which they 
cost? 

Will he gaze through failure and fruit- 
less toil to the underlying plan, 

And catch a glimpse of the real intent 
and the heart of the vanquished man? 

I dare to hope he may pause some day, 
as he toils as I have wrought, 

And gain some strength for his weary 
task from the battles which I have 
fought. 

But I’ve only the task itself to leave 
with the care for him to face, 

And never a cheering word to speak to 
the fellow who’ll take my place. 





Then here's to your health, old chap, I 
drink as a bridegroom to his bride; 

I leave an unfinished task to you, but 
God knows how I tried, 

I’ve dreamed my dreams as all men do, 
but never a one came true, 

And my prayer today is that all my 
dreams may be realized by you. 

And we'll meet some day in the great 
unknown—out of the realm of space; 

You'll know my clasp as I take your 
hand and gaze into your tired face. 

Then all our failures will be successes 
in the light of the new-found dawn, 

So I’m drinking to your health, old chap, 
who'll take my place when I am gone. 

es 


OPINIONS ABOVE NEWS 


By Harry Carr 
Los Angeles Times 

F I am to propose a toast to the news- 

paper of 50 years hence, it will be 
to the reporter of the future who will 
need more brains and less leg than now. 

It doesn’t seem particularly difficult 
to anticipate the newspaper of the fu- 
ture. The mere announcement of news 
will be largely taken over by the radio. 
Papers will be smaller; but—if I may 
make a bull—with more in them. 

The newspaper of the future will be 
more concerned with why, than merely 
what has happened. In other words, 
what will be left to the newspaper is the 
interpretation and analysis of news. 

As the tendency is even now, the 
“pulling power” of a newspaper will 
be in the charm and individuality of its 
writers. 

When I was a kid reporter, if I 
dared express the slightest color of 
anything like “editoriating,” the city edi- 
tor fixed me with a deadly glare and 
suggested that I write news; not pieces. 
I think the city editor of the future 
will fix with a deadly glare the writer 
who does not express opinions. That 
is what he will be there for. 

It seems to be inevitable that there 
will be fewer writers; the routine news 
will be collected entirely by agencies. 
The writers with a following will be 
highly paid—probably like movie stars, 
according to the stir they can make at 
the box office. 


scores of other “departures” have caused 
newspaper workers to ask themselves 
today. The answer was “brains.” 

“Men are asking what will become 
of them and ‘their fellows if this ma- 
chine development continues,’ the 
preacher said back in 1914. “I tell you 
members of this class that someone, 
somewhere, must conceive these master- 
pieces of iron and steel. THAT is 
your opportunity. Let your brain be 
a pioneer in your chosen field and let 
the fellow with just the average intel- 
lect” do the worrying about what will 
happen to him as modernizing devices 
are perfected.” 

And so with newspaper work. The 
alert, aggressive editor and puwblisher 
isn’t going to worry about the next 50 
years, if this humble mariner knows 
how to chart the future. They will take 
the seas as they come. There will be 
plenty of rough sailing, caused by 
forces unknown to newspaperdom to- 
day, but while these are showing up, 
brains will be evolving ideas and im- 
provements that will help conquer the 
heavy swells and keep the ship off the 
rocks. And when the sailing is smooth, 
the same brains will be busy perfect- 
ing other devices that will help correct 
future disturbances “when and if.” 

There will be plenty of casualties, of 
course. But those newspapers ever re- 
sponsive to the public’s needs and wel- 
fare will make port with comparative 
ease, as they always have in the past. 
And their records 50 years hence will 
bristle with fine achievement just as is 
most certainly the case now. 

* * * 


EASIER, SMOOTHER 
By Haddon Ivins 

Union City (N. J.) Hudson Dispatch 

HE first 50 years are the hardest, 

may the next 50 be only slightly 
easier, smoothed a bit by that great 
smoother, Experience...But whether 
easier or smoother, harder or rougher, 
may the pace not be slackened...may 
the usefulness of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
continue on through the years as a 
source of practical newspaper informa- 
tion and help—and inspiration—to those 
of us who look to it for practical news- 


It also follows that they will be : : : 
: = paper information and help—and in- 
more highly educated than now. I spiration ! 


think that the public will tire of prose * * * 


poems about the underclothes of Peaches 
Browning in the daily prints. They will SEES WRITERS PREVAIL 
By Don Rose 


demand more accuracy; more enlight- c 
i : Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


ment and more knowledge than is de- ; 
manded of the present newspaper writer. "THE present moment, as Montaigne 
might have said if he had thought 


At least the publics of some newspapers 

will. In the future, newspapers will of it, is the fulcrum of all history, the 

tend to have special clienteles. We will one bright spot and sure thing between 

abandon the impossible task of trying to a fuddled past and a foggy future. 

interest the Colonel’s Lady and Judy Twice blessed and thrice on Sundays, 
therefore, are those who labor in the 


O’Grady with the same columns. 
ee spotlight of the moment and the heat of 
BRAINS WILL TRIUMPH the day, unbored by yesterday and un- 
By “Slants” troubled by tomorrow, unless it be pay 
Galveston (Tex.) News. day. In other words, reporters and 
AN old head—even though he’s not editors have it pretty soft. : 
so old—doesn’t like to dream too | They swing at the news as it passes 
intensively upon what the next 50 years by. But the columnist, cursing the wide 
holds for newspaper work. He’s get- open space which yawns before him, 
ting to the point—shame on him!— must be down a back street looking for 
where he’s pretty well satisfied with God-knows-what, while the world’s 
the way things are rocking along, and band-wagon rolls obligingly up to the 
sometimes perhaps secretly opposes editor s desk and dumps its news under 
changes and improvements because they his nose. He must spin pithy paragraphs 
represent an intrusion into the rut that out of his own innards, like a spider 
he has,learned to call his own. Where trying to do business in a revolving 
will he land if this new invention and door, and when they are spun they are 
that, this scheme for betterment or an- done. He must beat out his brains, if 
other similar are adopted? Will they any, on a touch-as-touch-can typewriter 
still be needing managing editors and and try to start a spark in a wet blanket. 
cubs, columnists and copy boys, report- Don’t blame him, therefore, if he 
ers and country correspondents 50 years slumps back sometimes into the rose- 
from now? bed of reminiscence and bleats about 
Some 20 years ago Slants sat with the the good old days, when there were 
rest of his high school graduating class gaiety and glamor and good fellowship 
out in a small West Texas town and in newspaper offices and the galley- 
heard a Methodist preacher give the slaves lusted for their labors and thirsted 
answer to this question that radio, wire after them. And in the course of time 
transmission of pictures, staff coverage he writes a book about it all, sells 16 
of far-away spot events by means of a copies, and gives the rest away to his 
company-owned airplane, machine com- friends and public libraries. 
position by telegraphic tape, these and (Continued on page 36) 


: 
| 
| 
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FAST-MOVING DILLINGER STORY SENT 
CHICAGO SALES TO NEW HIGH 





E. R. Faust of City News Was First to Flash News of Bandit’s 
Death—Federal Officers Slow in Revealing Details 
—Gruesome Picture Use Explained 





(Special to Eptror & PuBLIsHER) 
HICAGO, July 25—The shooting of 
John Dillinger, America’s No. 

desperado and long sought for the slay- 
ing of. individuals in connection with 
various bank robberies, here last Sun- 
day night, proved to be a fast-breaking 


4 — THE | CHICAGO DAILY NEWS _ 


DILLINGER SOLD BY GIRL » 


i, S. Agents Slay ‘Gunman at Movie 
San. ..4_2 __= 


- 3 














The manner in which one Chicago 
evening paper played Dillinger story. 


spot news story that sent circulation 
sales skyrocketing to new highs for the 
year. 

First news of the slaying of the 
“Hoosier Hoodlum” as he left a north- 
side movie theater about 10:30 p. m. 
Sunday evening was flashed to the City 
News Bureau by E. R. Faust, reporter, 
who has been with the bureau only 
about a year. Faust, who is stationed 
at the Chicago Avenue police station, 
had gone over to the Sheffield station 
and while there a report came in to 
send a squad car to investigate men loi- 
tering about the movie theater. The 
squad learned the suspicious men were 
government agents and returned to the 
station. Shortly thereafter a call came 
in that a man had been shot at Lincoln 
and Fullerton avenues. Faust hurried 
to the scene in his car and upon arriv- 
ing learned definitely from Melvin Pur- 
vis, chief of the Chicago federal bureau 
of investigation, that the slain man was 
Dillinger. 

Faust telephoned the bureau at 10:40 
p. m. that Dillinger had been shot and 
killed. The news was flashed to local 
papers, which immediately sent re- 
porters to the scene. Skeleton staffs 
for the afternoon papers were hastily 
summoned and assigned to the story. 
The Chicago Tribune and Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner rushed extras to the 
street as soon as possible and had com- 
plete details for their home editions. 

Reporters assigned to cover the slay- 
ing, which came as a complete surprise 
to the newspapers, encountered the usual 
difficulties in obtaining information 
from government agents. Bevond the 
bare statement that the man shot was 
Dillinger, Purvis declined to elaborate 
how a group of 15 agents, including two 
East Chicago, Ind., policemen, had set 
the trap to “get” Dillinger, until he re- 
turned to the Federal Building and is- 
sued a formal statement. Reporters ob- 
tained eyewitness accounts of the dra- 
matic slaying to fill in the details not 
included in Purvis’ statement. 

With Dillinger positively identified at 
the county Morgue, the papers turned 
their attention to determine which of 
the federal agents or Indiana policemen 
killed America’s most hunted outlaw, 
and who the two alleged women com- 
panions of the bandit were. Purvis 
declined to reveal any such informa- 
tion. 

Circulation managers were unanimous 
in agreeing the Dillinger shooting has 
been the biggest story this year, as far 


= CHICAGO CROWD SEES | 


as newsstand sales are concerned. Wal- 
ter Parker, circulation director of the 
local Hearst papers, ordered special 
signs printed Sunday night for news- 
stands with the flash: “Dillinger Slain 
—Read Complete Details i in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner.” The Chicago 


Wounds; Youth J: ret Tae 


(ea) “Johnstown SE. LNG Democrat [Ear 


| SLAIN! 


Dillinger’s Life in Photos—Back Page 


|ENDS BIGGEST 
MANHUNT If 
. HIST 





GREATEST DESPERADO 
FALL UNDER U. S. FIRE 


1s Justice Agents Sotiteniy, Shoot 
idler Down i Theater Trap 





The way a representative non-metro- 
politan evening daily played the story. 


Daily News and Chicago Daily Times 
issued extras early Monday morning. 

The Herald and Examiner assigned 
Joe Fay, James Maccomb, Sam Blair 
and George Hammond to the story Sun- 
day night. F. J. McCarthy, American 
managing editor, assembled his staff as 
quickly as possible and after members 
had covered various angles, each re- 
turned to the office and wrote their 
stories early Monday morning, so that 
a complete story was available in the 
first edition. Besides Charles Blake, the 
American had Harry Heidenberg, Mil- 
ton Mayer, Joe McCarthy, Harry Reut- 
linger, Elgar Brown, Hazel McDonald, 
Esther Schultz and Ethel Macklind: on 
the story. 

The Chicago Tribune has had the 
following reporters on the story since 
Sunday night: James and John Gavin, 
Clem Manning, Frank Ciprani, James 
Doherty, William Fulton, Chesly Man- 
ly, Newbourne Brown, and Virginia 
Gardner. William Shimnick, rewrite 
man, handled the lead story Sunday 
night. 

The Daily News assigned Robert 
Casey, Clem Lane, William Fort, A. L. 
Mahoney, Edwin Lahey, Horton Traut- 
man, Don Newton and Bud Lewis. The 
Daily News announced today that Dil- 
linger’s biography will be recounted in 
a series of three special articles by Mr. 
Casey. 

The Daily Times had Irving Yergin, 
Francis Healey, Brace Grant, Kay Hall, 
Leo Howard and Jimmy Murphy on the 
story. 

A feature of the heavy play given 
the slaying in local papers were grue- 
some pictures of the slain man, includ- 
ing photographs of the bullet-riddled 
body on the slab at the county morgue. 





New York newspaper circulation 
managers were not particularly excited 
this week about the effect of the Dil- 
linger story on circulation. 

Rather considerable increases were 
reported, but those to whom Epitor & 
PuBLISHER talked said the circulation 
spurt was a one-day event. The story 
about the Nazi seizure of Austria was 
seen by one manager as more impor- 
tant from a newspaper circulation 
angle because of its possible continu- 
ation. 

The story broke for the morning 
papers Monday, and increases of from 
10 to 25 per cent were reported. The 
afternoon papers Monday _ reported 
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sales gains of from 10,000 to 55,000. 
The hot weather was unpropitious for 
newspaper circulation, it was asserted. 
The story was generally given a spec- 
tacular play, and the gruesome pictures 
were printed generously by some. 

Concerning its layout of morgue pic- 
tures, the Daily News said editorially: 
“When the story is important enough, 
we print awful pictures. .Pic- 
tures plant a more vivid, more lasting 
impression of such things in the mind 
than words do. One of these Dillinger 
death pictures—the one reproduced in 
this column, for instance—does more to 
convince anybody that Dillinger died a 
death no one could want to die than 
ten columns of cold type in a paper 
printing all the news that’s ‘fit to 
print.’ 

The Journal’s picture of Dillinger on 
the morgue table was captioned thus: 
“Gruesome as this picture is, it points 
a moral that cannot be too often re- 
peated. . . . ‘You can’t win” 

National Broadcasting Co. flashed the 
Dillinger shooting on the air at 11:15 
p. m. (Chicago time), interrupting a 
scheduled feature. It is charged this 
violated the Press-Radio agreement. 

Press-Radio Bureau sent out its first 
flash from New York at 12:24 (day- 
light saving time), which would be 
11:24 o’clock in Chicago. 

Columbia Broadcasting Co. com- 
plained bitterly that it did not get a re- 
port on the killing until 11:47 p, m. 

WGN (Chicago Tribune _ station) 
broadcast the bulletin at 11:01 p. m., 
and KYW (Hearst Newspapers) an- 
nounced the killing at 11:15 p. m. 

Trans-Radio, which serves bulletins 
to the Yankee network and other sta- 
tions, claims it sent out a flash on the 
killing at 11:05 (Chicago time). 


6:30 NEWS RELEASE FAVORED 


Press-Radio Bureau Committee Also 
Discussed News Presentation 
The committee of the Press-Radio 
Bureau, New York, met at the bureau’s 
offices July 24 and heard reports as to 
the reaction of the new evening news 
broadcast period, which, starting July 
16, has been released at 6:30 p. m. 
The attitude of stations and news- 
papers was said to be favorable. A re- 
cent change in news presentation, giv- 
ing the bulletins more feature treat- 
ment, was commented upon favorably. 


PLANNING HOUSING DRIVE 


Ward M. Canaday Directing National 
Campaign 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusiisHer) 

Wasurncton, D. C., July 23—Ward 
M. Canaday, president of the United 
States Advertising Corporation, To- 
ledo, is busy in his offices in the new 
Post Office Department Building here 
from which he will direct a national 
publicity and advertising campaign to 
inaugurate President Roosevelt’s home 
modernization program. 

At his office it was said that this 
week will be devoted to the work of 
mapping plans which must be com- 
pleted before news announcements will 
be forthcoming or the mode and scope 
of the advertising program can be made 
known. 

Canaday was appointed to direct the 
publicity work by Albert L. Dean, 
deputy housing administrator. The ob- 
jective sought is employment of 3,000,- 
000 building tradesmen. This it is 
hoped to accomplish by arousing pub- 
lic interest and enlisting the cooper- 
ation of home owners, bankers, build- 
ing and loan associations, chambers of 
commerce and civic organizations. 


FARSON LEAVES FOR LONDON 

Negley Farson, Chicago Daily News 
London correspondent, who has been 
visiting America with his wife for the 
past several months, left Chicago this 
week to return to London. He plans 
to sail from New York late this week. 


CRESMER ON VACATION 
W. T. Cresmer, president of Williams, 
Lawrence and Cresmer, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, has gone to Vermejo Park, 
N. M., for a month’s vacation. 














RADIO TALK BANNED; 
CANDIDATE SUES 


Paul Stewart, ~ Publisher of Antlers 
American, Asks $30,022 Dam- 
ages From Oklahoma City 
Dailies and Station 


(By telegraph to Eviror & PusiisHer) 

OKLAHOMA City, July 24—Charging 
censorship of a campaign speech, Paul 
Stewart, publisher of the Antlers 
(Okla.) American, state senator and 
candidate for corporation commissioner, 
Monday filed suit in district court here 
for $30,022.40 damages. 

Stewart made WKY Radiophone Co., 
Mistletoe Express Service and the Ok. 
lahoma Publishing Company, publishers 
of the Daily Oklahoman and 
joint defendants. 

The suit resulted from action of 
WKY authorities Saturday night in re- 
questing Stewart to delete portions of 
a radio address scheduled for 9 p, m, 
When Stewart refused to make changes, 
station officials gave him a refund on 
his contract for the fifteen minute 
broadcast. 

He charged in his suit that WKY 
“unwarrantedly, without justification, 
or any lawful authority” sought to 
strike from his speech “certain refer. 
ences to the Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
pany. 

In publishing a statement by Stew- 
art as a “Letter to the Editor,” the Ok- 
lahoman Monday said Stewart was 

“asked to delete certain phrases regard- 
ing his opponent held to be libelous,” 
and that when he refused, WKY re- 
funded his money. Stewart declared 
this as untrue. He said the objection- 
able phrases concernir~ his Opponent 
were cut out and that the station’s real 
objection was to his references to the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company. 

He said the dispute was over this 
paragraph: 

“The Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
a foreign corporation, which owns 
WKY, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man, the Daily Oklahoman, the Times, 
and the Mistletoe Express, have op- 
posed me through their newspapers in 
their editorials. A few years ago the 
Federal Trade Commission made the 
utilities go out of the newspaper busi- 
ness and it is my humble judgment that 
the Oklahoma legislature and the state 
corporation commission should make the 
newspaper go out of the utility busi- 
—. I pledge an earnest effort to this 
end.” 


Times, 


His suit asked for $2,240 which he 
said he paid for newspaper advertising 
to advertise the speech. He asked 
$5,000 for “irreparable damage” for 
“being deprived of his right of public 
address,” and charged that “multiplied 
thousands of people who would have 


listened” were deprived of their right | 


of hearing his remarks. 

He asked $25,000 punitive damages 
“on account of the unwarranted, unjus- 
tified, unlawful and malicious acts of 
said defendants,” 

“TI have no statement to make,” Edgar 
T. Bell, WKY radio station manager 
and business manager, Oklahoman and 
Times, told Eprror & PuBLISHER when 
asked for a statement on the Stewart 
suit. 





L. G. WALKER HONORED 

Lapsley G. Walker, editor of the 
Chattarooga (Tenn.) Times and “dean 
of Chattanooga newspapermen” was 
guest of honor at a dinner held July 
20 at the Hotel Patten in honor of his 
80th birthday. More than 100 persons 
attended. Col. M. B. Ochs, life-long 
friend of Mr. Walker presided as toast 
master. 





O’CONNOR TRANSFERRED 
Joseph O’Connor, South and North 


—_ 


Dakota and Western Minnesota repre” 


sentative of the Mergenthaler Linotype 


Company, has been transferred to Wis © 


consin and Michigan territory, 
headquarters in Milwaukee. Walt 
Eastman, Minneapolis, 
the company in the two Dakotas 
all of Minnesota. 
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Evening Ledger Workers Entrust Collective Bargaining to It—New York Guild Charges Jamaica 
Guild’s President Resigns 


(Special to Epttor & PusiisHER) 
HILADELPHIA, July 25—By a 
vote of 97 to 71 the committee of 

the Newspaper Guild of Philadelphia 
and Camden was elected to represent 
the editorial employes of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger for the purpose of 
collective bargaining, in an election held 
yesterday. , 

“The election was held in accordance 
with an agreement with the Philadelphia 
Regional Labor Board, John C. Martin, 
president and publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger, and the officers 
of the guild. 

In a meeting last Friday at the Re- 
gional Labor Board the names of an 
Employes Committee member was per- 
mitted to appear on the ballot. The 
election was to decide whether the com- 
mittee of the guild or the employes com- 
mittee should represent the employes of 
the Evening Ledger for the purpose of 
collective bargaining, in accordance with 
section (A) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

John C. Martin made the follow- 
ing statement on the resuit of the Even- 
ing Ledger election: 

“This election was held not for the 
purpose of voting for or against recog- 
nition of the guild, but merely to decide 
who was to represent the employes in 
their negotiations with the management. 
Inasmuch as they have decided that the 
guild committee should represent them, 
I will meet the guild committee as rep- 
resenting our employes. 

‘I always felt that all of our em- 
ployes should have a voice in collective 
bargaining, and it did not matter to me 
whether they decided to have the guild 
committee represent them or any other 
committee. I never had any objection 
to an election, and if the guild had 
made it known before that they were 
willing to have all our employes vote 
on the question of representation, we 
would have done so without an agree- 
ment with the Regional Labor Board. 
It was not a question of the Regional 
Labor Board ordering an election. It 
was done entirely by agreement.” 

The balloting took place in the Retail 
Conference Room of the Evening Led- 
ger. Voting was from 10 a. m. to 8 
p. m. in order to give all employes an 
opportunity to cast their ballot. The 
election was held under the supervision 
of Major Stanley W. Root, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Region Labor 
Board. 

Two tellers, representing the guild 
and the employes committee were also 
present. They were James Colligan and 
John Gallagher for the employes com- 
mittee, and Philip B. Wagner, and Gir- 
ard Chaput for the guild. All except 
editors and heads of departments were 
eligible to vote. 

The members of the employes com- 
mittee whose names appeared on the 
ballot were Willard Wilson, rewrite and 
general assignment man, William 
Loomis, copy desk, William Streckfuss, 
art and photographic department, and 
Andrew Hamilton, district reporter. All 
four of these men are members of the 
guild. 

“The result of the Ledger poll is a 
victory for every newspaper worker in 
the United States,” said Paul Comly 
French, president of the Philadelphia- 

amden guild, when asked to make a 
statement on the result of the election. 

It marks the beginning and end of 
the first attempt to set up a company 


| Organization in opposition to the guild. 

















t is convincing evidence to editorial 


| workers throughout the land that they 
% = have the guild if they want to fight 


or it. 


, “When the guild was put on the bal- 
ot Mr. Martin suggested that the names 


» of the present negotiating committee 


be printed with it. We rejected this 
and were sustained by the Labor Board 
sub-committee. The result is a clear- 
Cut victory for the guild, which now 


Pact Violated—Buffalo 





has complete authority to conduct nego- 
tiations through a committee of its own 
choosing.” 

Roger P. Butterfield, chairman of the 
Evening Ledger unit of the guild, said 
that he would oppose any reprisals 
against those who ran against the guild 
in the election. 

“All four of the proposed employes’ 
committee were guild members,” he 


aid. 

“We feel that these men were misled 
and forced to act against their will. 

“The issue in this election was clearly 
drawn and was not evaded by the guild. 
Mr. Martin stated that they would pre- 
fer to meet with a committee composed 
entirely of his own employes. This was 
contrary to the form and spirit oi the 
guild. which derives its strength from 
solidarity throughout the profession. 

“We have consistently avoided all ex- 
treme measures in this dispute and feel 
that we are now entitled to meet with 
Mr. Martin in frank and _ friendly 
fashion.” 


N. Y. Guild Charges Violation 


A meeting of about 250 members of 
the Newspaper Guild of New York July 
20, went on record by almost unanimous 
vote as “approving every action that 
was taken by the Executive Committee 
and the Emergency Committee” during 
the guild’s controversy with the Long 
Island Daily Press, of Jamaica. Philip 
Hochstein, managing editor, and Ed- 
ward L. Sterne, news editor, and the 
Press city editor, attended the meeting 
at the invitation of Carl Randau, presi- 
dent. It was voted to send telegrams to 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and S. I. New- 
house, publisher of the Press, protesting 
“deliberate violation” by Mr. Newhouse 
of the agreement he signed with the 
guild on July 14. 

The text of the telegram to the 
Mayor, which includes the text of the 
one addressed to Mr. Newhouse, fol- 
lows: 

“On July 19 members of Long Island 
Press unit of the guild were called into 
managing editor’s office for periods 
ranging from twenty minutes to an hour 
during which they were impressed with 
the disloyalty of belonging to the News- 
paper Guild. This is as you recognize 
in clear violation of agreement signed by 
Mr. Newhouse in your office last Sat- 
urday and accepted by the guild in good 
faith. Mr. Hochstein also posted on 
the bulletin board a warning saying: 

The Newspaper Guild of New York has 
said the Press will be punished. The Press 
does not know what form this punishment 
will take nor when it will be imposed. The 
Press wishes to be ready for any emergency 
in the editorial room. Therefore with regret 
it cancels all vacations for guild and non- 
guild workers. Those who think that they 
can go away without the routine of the de- 
partment being upset should see Mr. Hoch- 
stein, the as 9 ) editor. 

E. L. Sterne, News Editor. 

“The guild has tonight, following a 
general meeting, sent the following tele- 
gram to Mr. Newhouse, who, we are 
warned, is sailing for Europe possibly 
today. We urge you to continue your 
good offices. 

“ ‘Newspaper Guild of New York in gen- 
eral meeting at Hotel Astor tonight voted 
to condemn your deliberate violation of your 
pledged word to the guild and Mayor 
LaGuardia to abide by the spirit and letter 
of the collective bargaining clause of 
N.I.R.A. You are hereby notified that the 
membership of the guild will use every 
available weapon to compel enforcement of 
the agreement accepted in good faith. 
Emergency Committee re-empowered to take 
effective action immediately the need arises. 
We are sending copy of this telegram to the 
=, 

‘Carl Randau, President, 

‘Heywood Broun, First Vice-President, 

‘Paul Frederickson, Secretary, 

‘Morris Watson, Treasurer.’ ” 

The telegram to the Mayor was signed 
by Mr. Randau. 


Resigns Guild Presidency 
Clarence L. Bull, Buffalo Evening 


_ News, has resigned as president of the 


Buffalo Newspaper Guild, and the News 
unit is reported to have withdrawn from 
the guild, according to word from Buf- 
falo this week, 

Mr. Bull’s letter of resignation said 
he was quitting the presidency because 
he did not approve of the trade-union 
tactics of the American and New York 
guilds in picketing the plant of the Long 
Island Press, Jamaica, N. Y., and be- 
cause guild officers were too much in- 
fluenced by New York guild policy. 
The unit’s withdrawal notice stated no 
reason for its action. 

Statements from other officers and 
members of the Buffalo guild immedi- 
ately asserted that Mr. Bull should be 
more candid in giving his reasons for 
resigning. 

Oviatt McConnell, Times, guild sec- 
retary, said: “Bull’s resignation is the 
old familiar situation of the man_ who 
quits before he gets fired. The only 
sign of New York influence we have 
seen is a statement of objectives, which 
Bull copied from the New York Guild’s 
program. One thing we have borrowed 
from organized labor is a healthy con- 
tempt for ‘company unions’ or ‘social, 
benevolent and athletic’ associations, 
which Bull seems to want. The re- 
ported withdrawal of the News chapter 
of the guild is absurd. The vote at 
the ‘star chamber’ session was in part 
by people who are not even members.” 

It was also reported that the News 
unit owed the guild for dues. 

The guild stated it would continue 
to recognize News men as members. 

The Buffalo Newspaper Guild has 
never been issued a charter by the 
American Newspaper Guild, Jonathan 
Eddy, executive secretary, told Ep1Tor 
& PUBLISHER this week. 


Starting Springfield Unit 
(Special to Ep1ttor & PuBLIsHER) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 25—A ten- 
tative committee to organize units of 
the American Newspaper Guild in 
Springfield and throughout western 
Massachusetts was elected here today 
at a meeting of editorial workers fol- 
lowing addresses by Heywood Broun, 
national president, and Jonathan Eddy, 
national executive secretary of the 
guild. 

The committee includes: Edward Ten 
Broeck, C. K. Priest and Valery Bu- 
rati, all of the Springfield Union, and 
Norman Corwin and George Springer, 
both of the Springfield Republican. The 
committee will meet in Springfield Sun- 
day, Aug. 5, and will call a meeting for 
general elections in Hotel Bridgway, 
Springfield, Sunday, Aug. 12. 


Elects Permanent Officers 
(Special to Epttor & PusBiisHErR) 

Boston, July 25—David M. Fred- 
erick, reporter on the Boston Traveler, 
was elected permanent president of 
the Boston Newspaper Guild at a meet- 
ing last week. He succeeds Mark 
McIntyre, of the Boston Record, who 
has been acting as temporary presi- 
dent. 

Other permanent officers elected were 
John Barry, Boston Globe, vice-presi- 
dent; Tom Horgan, Associated Press, 
vice-president ; William Griffin, Boston 
Herald, secretary; Frank Wallis, Bos- 
ton Traveler, treasurer. 

It was voted immediately to start 
obtaining signatures in the Herald- 
Traveler office, where the guild is 
numerically strongest, granting power 
of attorney to the guild officials to 
negotiate for restoration of a 10 per 
cent wage cut and other benefits. 

Attorney Haven Parker, former as- 
sistant U. S. attorney, was chosen as 
counsel for the guild in negotiating 
the Herald-Traveler contract. 

The officers will be assisted in the 
negotiations by these presidents of local 
chapters: Lincoln Howe, Boston Trav- 
eler; Ralph Harber, Boston Herald; 
John Barry, Boston Globe; George 








Sprague, Boston Record; Al Whelton, - 
Boston American. f 

It was voted to send a committee 
to thank Richard Grozier, publisher of 
the Boston Post, for protecting his em- 
ployes from wage cuts dyring the de- 
pression and to urge upon him the wis- 
dom of promoting the guild in his own 
city room to assist in raising the wage 
levels of the papers against which the 
Post has to compete. 


Considering Cooperative Plan 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLISHER) ‘ 

Newark, N. J., July 25—Negotia- 
tions have been opened here between 
L. T. Russell, publisher of the Newark 
Ledger, and the Ledger chapter of the 
newspaper guild for a co-operative sys- 
tem that will feature a closed shop. 

In a letter to the Ledger chapter, 
Mr. Russell said: 

“I have determined upon an editorial 
and reportorial policy thaat will give 
the Ledger chapter of the Guild an op- 
portunity to demonstrate how valuable 
and co-operative it can be with its pub- 
lisher and at the same time serve its 
membership in a generally helpful way.” 

Staff reporters and rewrite men, in a 
plan advanced by Mr. Russell, will be 
divided into three classes,—seniors, 
juniors and beginners, according to their 
salaries. 

A certain amount of production is ex- 
pected from each staff member, based 
on his status. 

According to the plan advanced, sen- 
iors, including desk and rewrite men, 
will be allowed 18 days annually for 
vacation and sick leave with pay. Ab- 
sent days during the year will be de- 
ducted down to 12 days. 

Juniors will have 15 days vacation 
with pay under the same terms. 

Mr. Russell said: 

“The Guild will be expected to or- 
ganize a self-governing council whose 
duty it will be to see that every mem- 
ber of the Ledger editorial staff and, 
other than the executives, all reporters, 
rewrites, etc. must be 
of the Guild—that his or her full duty 
is not merely in production work but 
in contributing to a spirit of high morale 
both in the office and out, and also 
to see that no one of its members is 
unfairly treated or that snap judgment 
is taken without a full knowledge of 
all the facts bearing on the case.” 


Pointing out that the rules are 
“purely preliminary and will be 
changed or amended as_ experience 


proves wise,” Mr. Russell declared that 
the Guild may appoint a committee 
or committees to negotiate with him 
direct upon any controversy or infrac- 
tion of the general outline. 

He added as “one inevitable rule:” 
“All complaints, all presentments of 
every kind on the part of the Guild 
must come through a proper committee 
and must be in writing. Personal con- 
ferences and interviews may be had af- 
ter the case is presented in writing if 
satisfaction still is not had.” 

After meetings of the Ledger chap- 
ter, a reply to Mr. Russell was drafted 
and submitted to the board of gover- 
nors of the Newark Guild for consider- 
ation before forwarding. 


PRIVILEGE TAX REDUCED 

City Council of Asheville, N. C., re- 
cently adopted a new privilege tax or- 
dinance. The tax on weekly newspapers 
was reduced from $35 to $25. A $100 
tax on radio broadcasting stations was 
eliminated when it was found federal 
laws would not permit it. 





NAMED STATE SENATOR 
Oliver J. Quane, publisher of the 
American Falls (Idaho) Press has been 
appointed by Governor C. Benn Ross to 
fill the vacancy in the state senate 
caused by the death of L. L. Evans, of 
American Falls. 
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DAILY SAYS IT CAN GIVE GOVERNOR 
EVIDENCE ON MONOPOLY CHARGE 





Oklahoma City News Names Stores It Says Will Testify in Unfair 
Practice Case Involving Oklahoman and Times— 
Charges Being Drawn 





47-PAGE brief on unlawful com- 

binations and discriminations un- 
der Oklahoma laws is being prepared 
by Fred Hansen, assistant attorney gen- 
eral for Oklahoma, who is studying the 
legal basis for Governor W. H. Mur- 
ray’s proposed anti-trust suit against 
Oklahoma City newspapers. 

Governor Murray charged in a letter 
June 29 that the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman and Times were violating 
these laws through their exclusive 
bonus advertising plan. He also 
charged an agreement under which the 
Oklahoma News was to be reimbursed 
for losses, and this was immediately 
branded as false by R. T. Fredericks, 
News editor. 

The first constitution directed the 
legislation to pass suitable anti-trust 
laws. 

The first legislature in 1907-08 en- 
acted its anti-discrimination law. This 
was amended in 1923 and again last 
year. 

Briefly, these laws prohibit corpora- 
tions or individuals who are engaged 
in the sale or purchase of commodities 
in general use from discriminating be- 
tween different persons or between dif- 
ferent sections of the state by selling 
their commodities at a higher rate in 
one place than another. 

To be a violation, the effect or in- 
tent of the discrimination must be to 
create a monopoly injuring competition 
or restraining trade. 

Other requirements are the company 
must be selling or purchasing commodi- 
ties in general use, and at more than 
one price; it must be selling at one 
place at a lower price than at other 
places, freight rates and quality con- 
sidered. 

Oklahoma’s “unfair discrimination 
act” of 1913 made similar provisions. 
An amendment including purchasing as 
well as selling of commodities. 

Still another sections provides that 
if several corporations get together, 
set up a common trustee to regulate 
prices, this is also a violation, as - 
unlawful combination or mon a. 
Such an agreement between ms 
would have to bind them legally or 
morally to raise or lower prices ac- 
cording to the scheme. 

A stringent remedy for persons or 
firms discriminated against is provided. 
The statutes authorize those “who have 
been injured in their business or prop- 
erty by reason of a violation of the 
1907-08 act to file an action to recover 
threefold the damages sustained by 
them, the cost of the suit and a reason- 
able attorney fee to be fixed by the 
court.” 

Under the heading “If Governor 
Murray Wants to Stop the Unfair 
Practices of the Oklahoman and 
Times” the News July 19 published on 
page one a letter signed by R. T. 
Fredericks, News editor, addressed to 
Governor Murray. 

The letter said in part: 

“Despite your venomous and unwar- 
ranted slur at the Oklahoma News, I 
am still hopeful that you are sincere 
in your projected move to break up the 
unfair and menacing trade practices of 
the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 

“We can supply you with evidence 
that the Oklahoman and Times are ac- 
tually forcing merchants to advertise 
exclusively with them against their 
will; that by reason of their combined 
morning, evening and Sunday publica- 
tions and their radio (WKY radio sta- 
tion) and Mistletoe Express facilities 
they are in a position virtually to ruin 
the merchant who defies them. And we 
can supply you with evidence that they 
are using this hammer, not only to get 
advertising for themselves, but to pre- 
vent merchants using the Oklahoma 
News to their advantage. 

“You can call John Brown, the man- 
agers of Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 


Ward, McEwen-Halliburton and sev- 
eral other large department stores and 
they will tell you that they want to 
advertise in the Oklahoma News, but 
that they are prevented from doing so 
by reason of the cutthroat and op- 
pressive tactics of the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co. And we can, in several in- 
stances, show you signed contracts to 
support this assertion. 

“Certainly such tactics restrain trade. 
And certainly the public and govern- 
ment are concerned in checking unholy 
trade practices which are intended to 
make competition impossible in the 
newspaper business and hence destroy 
freedom of the press. For ‘it tollows 
as day the night’ that you cannot have 
freedom of the press if unfair trade 
practices are condoned which make 
newspaper competition impossible. 

“And we should have no real news- 
paper competition or freedom of the 
press here today but for the fact that 
the Oklahoma News is able to meet its 
payrolls and deficits without going out- 
side of the Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion. 

“But for that fact we should have a 
newspaper monopoly here which could 
—aand there is very reason to suspect 
that it would—establish itself as a veri- 
table tyrant, which could dictate the 
election of public officials and so domi- 
nate the business and private lives of 
our citizens as to make liberty of action 
a painful myth. 

“And if the commonwealth of Okla- 
homa should permit the creation, by 
unfair trade practices, of such a domi- 
neering newspaper monopoly in Okla- 
homa City, it would be aiding and abet- 
ting the creation of similar monopolies 
elsewhere in the state and other states 
perhaps. 

“So inclosing, Governor Murray, I 
would say that you are on the right 
track in directing the attorney general 
to investigate the newspaper situation 


1934 


here with the idea of bringing suit 
against the guilty parties under the 
state’s anti-trust laws. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“R. T. Frepericks, Editor, Oklahoma 

News.” 

Officials of the Oklahoma Publish- 
ing Company have maintained a policy 
of silence throughout the past two 
weeks when asked to comment on their 
side of the controversy. 


ALLEN BUYS LAREDO TIMES 
San 





Antonio Circulation Manager 
Becomes Publisher-Manager 
(By telegraph to Environ & PuBLIsHER) 
San Antonio, July 24—W. P. Allen, 
for some time circulation manager of the 
San Antonio Express and Evening 
News, today announced purchase by him 
of the Laredo Daily Times from the 
Fentress-Marsh newspaper interests. 
Allen was to take charge of the Laredo 
property at once as publisher-manager. 
Describing purchase of the daily, 
which Allen owned once before, as a 
$100,000 deal, Allen said he had ac- 
quired all capital stock except $500 
worth held by R. L. Bobbitt, former 
Texas attorney General, and $100 held 
by Thornton Watson who will be sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Times Company. 
Allen announced the Times’ new edi- 
tor will be Herschel L. Hunt, who has 
been a San Antonio Evening News 
reporter. Hunt succeeds Charles M. 
Hall. F. M. Shaver, former manager 
of the Times, and Hall probably will be 
transferred to Waco or some other city 
where Fentress & Marsh operate. 





PROPOSES TO TAX ADS 

A 5 per cent tax on all daily news- 
paper advertising, excepting only “‘Sit- 
uation Wanted,” copy on the classified 
pages will be proposed by Alderman 
Slay of the Seventh Ward, he has an- 
nounced. The tax is to raise needed 
city revenue. Slay stated he would 
ask City Counsellor Hay to draft his 
bill. He stated he had compiled fig- 
ures showing the advertising revenue 
of the three St. Louis daily newspapers 
had been $5,019,226 for the first six 
months of 1934, on which basis he esti- 
mated his measure would produce 
$500,000 annually, 








CAMERAMAN AT DROWNING SCENE 











Survivors of lake tragedy photographed by J. B. Gurtler 


XCEPTIONAL is a mild term for 
the photographic news beat accom- 
plished last week by Joseph B. Gurtler, 
staff photographer for the Saratogian, a 
ts newspaper of Saratoga Springs, 


aN. 


Five men were drowned Saturday, 
July 21, when a rowboat containing 
eight CCC workers from Speculator, 
N. Y., overturned as they were being 
transported across a small Adirondack 
mountain lake to fight a forest fire. 
Although the lake is far from any habi- 
tation and many miles from a telephone, 
the Saratogian that day published a 
photograph of the eight men as their 
boat was pushed off from shore, 15 
minutes before the tragedy, and an- 
other of two of the three survivors 
clinging to the overturned boat where 
their five companions sank. The third 
survivor swam to shore. 








Knowing the inaccessibility of the 
place, the editors chewed pencils in des- 
peration for a few minutes after receiv- 
ing the tip until Gurtler, who had gone 
into the wilderness the ‘night before to 
get forest fire pictures, called from 
a telephone 10 miles from the drown- 
ing. 

He had chanced to camp near where 
the ill-fated boat was launched and took 
a picture as it pulled away. 

He was standing on the shore when 
agonized cries came from up the lake, 
and was first aboard when another boat, 
hurriedly brought in by truck, pushed 
out for the rescue. His camera clicked 
out the rest of the story and he waited 
only long enough to get the names of 
the victims before pounding his auto- 
mobile over the 40 miles of mountain 
road which brought him to Saratoga 
with his news beat. 


$500,000 STATE MILK. 
DRIVE IS STARTED 


Newspapers Will Get Bulk of Appro. | 
priation to Stimulate Milk | 
Sales—Copy Prepared by 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


(Special to Lp1tor & PuBLisHeEr) 

Avpany, N. Y., July 26—New York | 
State has officially launched its half-mjj. 
lion dollar newspaper advertising cam. 
paign to aid its greatest industry—dairy 
production. 

Advertising copy of three general | 
types has been prepared by N, wd 
Ayer and Son for insertion in Ney 
York State dailies and farm journals; 
the new milk publicity bureau is func. 
tioning at full speed in the offices of the / 
state’s Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, and plans are underway for | 
tie-ups at agricultural shows. 

The formal launching of the cam. 
paign took place last week at a lunch. 
eon-conference in Albany attended by 
500 leaders in a dozen fields of activity, 
at which Governor Herbert Lehmay | 
marshalled arguments why the drive | 
would not only help the milk industry 
out of its slump but increase the health 
rate of the state. 

Other speakers were State Agricul. 
ture Commissioner Charles H. Baldwin, 
Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the Gan- 
nett Group of newspapers: Mrs. Anna | 
Steese Richardson, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Woman’s Home 
Companion; Mrs. Francis H. Blake, 
president of the New York State Con. 
gress of Parents and Teachers; and 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, founder 
of the Free Milk Fund for Babies, Inc, 
Mr. Gannett acted as chairman of the 
meeting and introduced the speakers, 
All the speeches were broadcast. 

The conference climaxed a whirlwind 
series of steps that led up to legalizing 
the government sponsored campaign, 
Governor Lehman signed the Byrne- 
Ostertag Bill which appropriated $500,- 
000 for the drive May 28. 

Under the terms of the bill, the 
money will be merely loaned for the 
purposes of the drive, and will be re- 
trieved by a tax of one cent per 100 
pounds of milk sold within the state 
during the 12 months the campaign is in 
progress. This levy will be collected 
from milk distributors, who will share 
half the cost with milk producers. Col- 
lection of these moneys will be under- 
taken by the remnants of the state's 
sales tax bureau, reorganized for the 
purpose. 

Agricultural Commissioner Baldwin 
is in direct charge of the movement, 
and aiding him is a technical advisory 
board. Ex-officio members are Frank 
E. Gannett and William A. Thomson, 
director of the Bureau of Advertising | 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ | 
Association. ' 

Forty advertising agencies submitted | 
plans for the campaign, and the N. W. 
Ayer and Son copy department pre 
pared material for four general types 
of advertising which met with the ap 
proval of the board. This copy em- 
braces : 

1—Opinion forming copy sonal 
primarily to men, for use in New York 
City morning newspapers. 

2—Copy appealing to parents through 
arguments on use of milk by children, 
for use in New York City afternoot 
papers and dailies in larger upstate 
cities. 

3—Copy appealing for support for 
local industry, for use in small dailies 
in centers of rural population. 

4—Explanatory copy appealing 1 
farmers and distributors, for use in farm 
journals and dairy trade papers. 

N. W. Ayer and Son was pledged 
to operate under its New York chat 
ter, and to have all composition, print: 
ing, electrotyping and stereotyping dont 
within the state. , 

Of the half million appropriated. $50; 
000 will go to defray the expenses of 
the state’s bureau of milk publicity.” 
The remainder will be expended mostly © 
in the purchase of newspaper advertis g 
ing space. 
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Advertising ‘Takes 


orwatd 


New Test Ranks Newspapers 


By Prospects-Reached-per-Dollar — 


EWSPAPERS in New York City 

now can be rated according to their 
effectiveness in carrying a sales message 
into the homes of actual prospects. The 
number of potential customers in each 
newspaper market is shown by the Con- 
sumer Census of New York City, inde- 


pendently made by R. L. Polk & Co. 


The facts uncovered about the families 
reading each newspaper give advertisers a 
new basis for newspaper selection. Now 
an advertiser may see precisely what he is 
getting for his space-buying dollars. 


Walls of Homes in New York 
Torn Away by Revealing Census 


The Polk Census reveals for each news- 
paper market: The families owning sig- 
nificant items of household equipment; 
the number of owners of homes,- auto- 
mobiles, checking and savings accounts, 
and the number of families paying various 
prices for articles of clothing. 

Such specific information on the news- 
paper markets in New York City has never 
before been available. It opens the door 
to more productive advertising. Every 
advertiser should obtain the facts that will 


help him get more sales from his advertising 
dollars. They are available from the Ad- 
vertising Department of The Times. 


Believed by Us—Now Proved to You 


For almost every product this new test 
shows that more New York City customer- 
prospects are reached in their homes by 
The New York Times, per advertising 
dollar, than by any other newspaper. 
Believed by us for many years, now it is 
proved by thesé¢ Polk-gathered facts. 

Reports of low-cost inquiries and sales 
from advertising in The New York Times 
have poured in for many years. High 
productiveness is indicated also by the con- 
sistently large volume of advertising placed 
in The Times. Regularly, month after 
month, over a decade and a half The Times 
has carried more advertising than any other 
newspaper in New York. While setting 
this record, The Times every year has 
declined hundreds of thousands of lines of 
unethical advertising. 

For almost every product, advertising in 
New York should start with The New York 
Times. When more than one newspaper is 
employed The New York Times should be 
the foundation-stone of the campaign. 


Che New York Cimes 


NET PAIDSALE FOR SIX MONTHSENDED MARCH 31 AVERAGEDS 475,682 WEEKDAYS, 743,092 SUNDAY 
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JOURNALISM SCHOOLS FILE BRIEF 
HITTING EDITORIAL WAGES IN CODE 





Minimum Set for Staff of Men and “Learners” Below Standard of 
Decent Living, Says Paper Filed With Buckley— 
Sees Influx of High School Graduates 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 
Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


a ero, D, C., July 24— 
Determined to fight the proposed 
minimum wage schedule for news writ- 
ers offered by the newspaper publishing 
industry, the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
has filed a brief with Deputy Adminis- 
trator George Buckley and will be rep- 
resented in Washington by C. E. Rogers 
of the Kansas State College. 

The brief was written by Willard G. 
Bleyer of the University of Wisconsin. 
It declares the projected wage rates are 
below the standard of decent living and 
charges that incompetent reporting will 
be the inevitable result. The protest 
follows, in part: 

“On behalf of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism I desire to file with you the 
following brief concerning the proposed 
salary schedule for news department 
workers offered by the Code Authority 
of the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
Business on May 18, 1934, with the re- 
quest that it be read at the hearing to 
be held for the consideration of this sal- 
ary schedule. 

“First; President Roosevelt, at the be- 
ginning of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, made this statement with 
regard to what he considered an ade- 
quate wage: 

“It seems to me plain that no busi- 
ness which depends for its existence on 
paying less than living wages to its 
workers has any right to continue to 
exist in this country . . . and by 
living wages I mean more than a bare 
subsistence—I mean the wages of decent 
living.’ 

“We assume that as an administrator 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act you will adhere to President Roose- 
veit’s standard for the ‘wages of decent 
living’ when you pass upon any scale 
of salaries proposed for the daily news- 
paper publishing business. 

“Second; The only national organiza- 
tion of daily newspaper editors in this 
country, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, has gone on record as 
approving the recruiting of staffs of 
daily newspapers from college graduates, 


and specifically from graduates of 
schools of journalism. A joint com- 
mittee of the American Society of 


Newspaper Editors and the National 
Editorial Association, on April 4, 1930, 
declared : 

“We recognize the i increasing demand 
of newspaper organizations for college 
trained workers. We believe it the 
proper mission and obligation of schools 
of journalism to supply that demand. 
And to that end we believe that the 
basic education for newspaper work 
should be in such courses and for such 
mental equipment as are generally rec- 
ognized as the requirements for a bach- 
elor’s degree, specifically directed and 
applied so far as possible to the prob- 
lems of newspaper service. 

“*We believe that such college train- 
ing, so directed, should be supplemented 
by specific instruction in the fundamen- 
tals of newspaper service, its mission 
and obligations, its history, its ethics, 
with special regard for the definition and 
development of news, and in the prac- 
tical art of newspaper work with labor- 
atory equipment, to afford training and 
practice for the small paper as well as 
the large.’ 

“Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the only 
newspaper editor on the Code Author- 
ity which proposed this salary schedule, 
said in his presidential address at the 
annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last April: 

““We have felt the need, I am sure, 
for better editorial brains. We have 


been confronted with the necessity of 
dealing intelligently with economic ques- 
tions so involved as to test the mettle 
of editorial writers and reporters to the 
utmost. We have seen the imperative 
necessity of staffing our newspapers with 
more broadly educated, better writers 
than ever before.’ 

“We assume, therefore, that you will 
accept these statements of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and of 
its president, Mr. Paul Bellamy, as well 
as of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, to the effect that there is a demand 
on the part of daily newspaper editors 
for college trained men, ‘broadly ed- 
ucated’ and particularly for graduates 
of schools of journalism. 

The brief in its third point then sta- 
ted that college graduates without pre- 
vious experience would be classed as 
“learners” under the code and cited 
the code wages provisions for the six 
classes of cities, starting with those 
under 25,000 and going up to those 
over 750,000 population. The learners 
scale up from $8.40 a week in the first 
class to $17.50 for cities over 750,000. 

The brief then said: 

“In short, 9.16 per cent of all the 
dailies in the United States, according 
to the proposed scale, are authorized to 
pay minimum salaries of $16 a week 
or less, with learners at $11.20, or less, 
a week, 

“Do you consider that salaries of 
$8.40, $9.80 and $11.20 for college 
graduates who have had no newspaper 
experience are ‘the wages of decent 
living?’ Or, if these graduates have 
had some actual newspaper experience, 
do you consider salaries of $12, $14 and 
$16 a week ‘the wages of decent living?’ 

“Tf newspaper publishers in cities 
under 250,000 in population claim that 
they are unable to pay more than these 
salaries, might you not remind them of 
President Roosevelt’s above quoted 
statement? 

“Fourth; the important result of the 
proposed salary scale will be that news- 
paper publishers in cities of less than 
250,000 population will hire high school 
graduates as reporters because these 
boys and girls, living at home and earn- 
ing while they are learning, cam afford 
to accept such low wages, particularly 
since most of them will be minors under 
21 years of age. 

“Because many daily newspapers in 
cities larger than 250,000 in population 
prefer to recruit their staffs of repor- 
ters and copy readers from young men 
and women who have had their initial 
newspaper experience on dailies in 


smaller cities, a further result will be 
that daily newspapers in cities over 
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250,000 in population will also get high 
school rather than college graduates. 

“Should daily newspapers in cities of 
less than 250,000 be encouraged to em- 
ploy as reporters and deskmen minors 
under 21 years of age who have only 
a high school education? Certainly such 
boys and girls have neither the knowl- 
edge nor the maturity to do satisfactory 
reporting or editing of the day’s news 
for the readers of these dailies, who 
as citizens and voters are entitled to 
complete and accurate reports intel- 
ligently presented. 

“If, as daily newspaper editors and 
publishers repeatedly insist, the news- 
papers of this country are "essential to 
the success of our democratic govern- 
ment, the reporting and copyreading of 
the day’s news should not be entrusted 
to boys and girls under age. But that 
situation will inevitably be the result 
of the proposed salary scale with learn- 
ers paid only from $8.40 to $11.20 a 
week on over nine-tenths of the dailies 
in this country, and with minimum sal- 
aries ranging from $12 to $16 a week 
on 9.16 per cent of all dailies.” 


E. R. MAHONEY HONORED 

Leaders in industrial and civil life 
of Milwaukee joined with staff mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin News the night 
of July 18 at a party for Edward R. 
Mahoney, managing editor, in observ- 
ance of his fifty-third birthday. Nearly 
200 persons attended the celebration at 
the Hotel Schroeder to congratulate 
Mr. Mahoney and to present him with 
a gold watch. John Black, manager, 
made the presentation. Before going 
to Milwaukee, Mr. Mahoney served on 
the Chicago American, Boston Amer- 
ican and New York Evening Journal. 





HOE FILES PETITION 


Seeks Permission to Reorganize 
Under New Bankruptcy Act 


Another step in the reorganization 
plans of R. Hoe & Co., printing press 
manufacturers, was taken recently with 
the filing of a petition in United States 
District Court seeking permission to 
reorganize under terms of the new 
Bankruptcy Act. The company has 
been in the hands of a receiver since 
April 21, 1932. 

The petition, which is signed by H, 
M. Tillinghast, vice-president, is accom- 
panied by a balance sheet showing that 
the company’s assets are $$9,374,676 and 
its liabilities $$9,271,054. 

Current liabilities are estimated at 
$441,278 and current assets at $3,918- 
035. Mortgages amounting to $441,000 
are outstanding against the New York 
City property, covering three blocks 
near 138th Street and the East River, 

Mr, Tillinghast said this week that 
sales of the company during the first 
six months of this year were more than 
$1,000,000 above the corresponding 
period of 1933. 


SPONSORING FARM TRAIN 

(Special to Epttor & PuBLISHER) 
SPoKANE, WaAsH., July 23—The 
Northwest Farm Trio is sponsoring a 
special farm train from the Northwest 
to the Century of Progress at Chicago. 
It will leave Spokane Aug. 18 and re- 
turn Aug. 25. The charge per person, 
with all expenses paid except meals 
while in Chicago, is $104 to $160, de- 
pending on the point of departure of the 
passenger. The tour is being promoted 
by the advertising department of the 

Trio, H. P. McAllister, manager. 
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and Emphatic Gains 
In Rhode Island 


Trade and industrial activity held substantially 
above 1933 levels during the first six months of 


Actual payrolls amounted to 


$75,002,777 for this same period as compared 


with $57,726,311 


in 1933. Such definite 


progress proves the soundness of Rhode Island 
as a market worthy of intensive sales and adver- 


tising effort. 
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CHICAGO 


FIRST 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DISPLAY 


For the first six months in 1934, the Evansville 
Press carried more total automotive display 
linage than any other Evansville Newspaper. 








(Media Records—7 days) 


Evansville Press (E&S) ... . . 262,417 
Evansville Courier (M&S) .. . . 244,348 
Evansville Journal(E) . .... . £97,586 
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STEADY EFFORT ON LEGAL NOTICES 
BUILT $25,000 ANNUAL REVENUE 





Harvey A. Miller of Pasadena Post and Star-News Worked Hard 
to Convince Attorneys Dailies Should Get Copy— 
Became an Authority on Notices 





7ITH proper organization and 

management legal advertising— 

the ugly duckling of the clasified pages 

—can be turned into one of the most 
profitable swans in the flock. 

This was demonstrated last year in 
Pasadena, Cal., a city of 76,086 popula- 
tion according to the 1930 census, where 
the two dailies, the Post and the Star- 
News published by Charles H. Prisk, 
ran 25,021 inches of legal for a reve- 
nue of nearly $25,000. Less than one- 
sixth of this was in municipal advertis- 
ing. z 

How it was done was outlined this 
week to Epiror & PUBLISHER by Har- 
vey A. Miller, classified manager of the 
papers. 

The principal hold on this business 
enjoyed by the specialized legal publica- 
tions lies in the superior service they 
offer, Mr. Miller said. By devoting a 
few hour a day to the job, the daily can 
offer a comparable service, and then it 
requires but a small amount of work to 
educate the attorneys on the advantages 
of printing their notices in their local 
publication wherever conditions permit. 

After a year of organization, Miller 
has the majority of Pasadena attorneys 
educated to the point where they merely 
tell the county clerk when filing an ac- 
tion that they want the notice run in 
the Post, and then forget it as far as 
details are concerned. Mr, Miller takes 
care of the publication for the required 
number of times, mailing copies to the 
parties interested, supplying the proper 
blanks, and making affidavits of publi- 
cation and similar services. In the case 
of notices of trustee’s sales (the most 
profitable legal business to the paper) 
the advertiser usually prefers to do his 
own posting, Mr. Miller says, but in 
cases of out-of-town concerns, he also 
posts the notices in the required places 
and makes the necessarv affidavits. 
Since these notices usually represent 
around $25 of business each, he can well 
afford to spend a half hour on this 
service. 

Mr. Miller had studied some law at 
the University of Southern California 
before the war. When Mr. Prisk asked 
him to develop the legal classification he 
obtained a copy of “Laws on Publica- 
tion of Legal Notices” from the state 

printing office; and also a directory of 
attorneys of Southern California. He 
studied both thoroughly. 

As a result of his application to this 
phase of the business he was able in 
the last year to clear up at least one 
point on publication notices for the local 
judiciary. This involved a case where 
publication was required once a week 
for two months. Since the date of the 
second month following (when the 
publication legally should stop) falls on 
a different day of the week then the 
start of publication, papers have been in 
the habit of running such notices an 
additional time. Mr. Miller did not do 
this, and the judge held that insufficient 
notice had been given. Mr. Miller ques- 
tioned this, and the court called a recess, 
looked up the point, and found that 
Miller was right—publication any time 
during the week is publication for the 
entire week. As a result he has saved 
many attorneys the cost of an extra pub- 
lication. 

Of 78 listed attorneys in Pasadena, all 
but nine are now using the Post and 
Star-News. Of the nine, seven are ap- 
parently inactive, Miller says, since he 
has been trying to locate them regularly 
for a year and has been unable to reach 
them. One of the most effective argu- 
ments in selling the attorney on using 
the local paper is to point out that his 
name on a legal notice is the only ethical 
advertising an attorney may do. 

Mr. Miller has two girls assisting him 





on legal notices, heading the routine 
work. 

With the department now thoroughly 
organized this work now requires only 
an hour or two a day of his own time. 


NOT AN ORDER SAYS HANSON 


Labor Board Ruling 
Case a “R 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLisHEr) 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 26—Al- 
though he has not been advised whether 
the publisher of the Vincennes (Ind.) 
‘Post is complying with the ruling made 
by the National Labor Board in what 
will be the last newspaper case to come 
before that tribunal, the code industrial 
relations board having superseded that 
body, Elisha Hanson, Washington at- 
torney for publishers, asserted compli- 
ance is entirely optional with the news- 
paper concern. 

In the Vincennes Post case, the board 
acted in a mediatory capacity and recom- 
mended that the workmen be reinstated, 
but did not suggest that a foreman, 
whose discharge was the basis of the 
dispute, be returned to his supervisory 
position. It was unofficially reported 
to Deputy Administrator George Buck- 
ley’s office that the finding was not fol- 
lowed out. This was forecast during 
the hearing in this city when the pub- 
lisher openly stated that no order of 
the board affecting the case would be 
accepted because its jurisdiction was not 
admitted by the publication. 





in Vincennes 








BAYER ANSWER POSTPONED 


Aspirin Firm’s Lawyers Have Until 
Aug. 12 to Meet Charges 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusiisHEr) 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 25—At- 
torneys for Bayer Compasy, Inc., have 
been granted an extension to Aug. 12 
to file a formal answer to the charge 
that the company made false statements 
in its newspaper advertising to promote 
the sale of its aspirin tablets. The 
Federal Trade Commission is proceed- 
ing against the company in a drive to 
force cancellation of all Bayer adver- 
tisements which state that the product 
is the only genuine article of its kind, 
and is harmless. 

The date originally set for filing an 
answer was July 13, but a 10-day con- 
tinuance was granted on request of 
Bayer lawyers. When that period of 
grace expired an additional extension 
was asked and allowed. 

It is claimed by the Commission that 
the Bayer company was not the orig- 
inator of aspirin nor the sole producer 
of the genuine product, as allegedly 


advertised; neither, it is claimed, is 
the use of this drug harmless, as 
advertised. 





USING WORD RATE 

The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Daily 
Advance, which has been operating on 
the line rate for classified advertising 
has changed to the word rate system, 
charging 2 cents per word on a 15- 
word minimum one time, and discounts 
for subsequent insertions. 





GEORGE ADE IMPROVED 
George Ade, former Chicago news- 
paper writer and well-known Indiana 
author and humorist, is reported greatly 
improved this week, following a slight 
heart attack at his farm home near 
Brook, Ind. 





CRUMB SUCCEEDS COLLER 
Neil L. Crumb, formerly with the 
sports department of the South Bend 
(Ind.) News Times and the Niles 
(Mich.) Star, has joined the Dewagiac 
(Mich.) Daily News as news editor. 

He succeeds John Coller, resigned. 
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ADVERTISING DENTISTS WIN 


N. Y. Appellate Division Overrides 
Ruling of Board of Examiners 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 
Ausany, N. Y., July 26—New York 
State has upheld the right of dentists 
to advertise as they see fit and not be 
bound by the rules of the State Board 

of Dental Examiners. 

An action to test the examiners’ 
right to prohibit dental advertising was 
brought betore the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court by Dr. Fred P. 
Brown ot Brooklyn and a group of 
dentists who had been in the habit of 
advertising their services. The exam- 
iners permitted advertising only by per- 
sonal professional card, and banned any 
by publications, radio and handbills. 

Pointing out that the standard for 
dental advertising is that it shall not be 
“untrue, fraudulent, misleading or de- 
ceptive,” Presiding Justice Hill wrote 
in the prevailing opinion: 

“Rule 8 of the State Board of Dental 
Examiners is more restrictive than the 
statute. It transcends the standard fixed 
by the law and enacts a standard of its 
own.” 

The regulation referred to forbade 
letters, handbills, posters, circulars, 
cards, stereopticon slides, motion pic- 
tures, radio, newspaper or other ad- 
vertising, “except that a dentist may use 
a personal professional card of a mod- 
est type.” 


EXPOSED RELIEF GRAFT 

_ The Chicago American, following an 
investigation of operations of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, exposed 
what the paper termed “widespread 
graft, thievery, forgery, corruption and 
scandalous use of public funds” in a 
series of articles this week. The exposé 
was directed by F. J. McCarthy, manag- 
ing editor, and written by A. L. Sloan. 
Copies of allegedly forged relief checks 
and fake grocery orders were spread 
across the front page of the second 
section daily under headlines reading: 
“Millions in Graft Against Poor.” An- 
other startling headline on the first story 
read: “They Steal From the Poor; 
Steal From the Poor, Steal from the 
Poor, Steal and Steal.” 








NEW RADIO EQUIPMENT 
WDAE, the Tampa Daily Times 
radio station has completed the instal- 
lation of new equipment and is operat- 
ing on the increased power recently 
granted. The station now has 2,500 
watts during the day and 1,000 at night. 


UNION PLANS DAILY 
The Rome (N. Y.) Citizen, weekly 
established by union printers on strike 
from the Rome Sentinel plant since 
May 8, soon will become a daily paper, 
according to announcement in the is- 
sue of July 19. 








REYNOLDS IN CHICAGO 
Harry Reynolds, of Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, Inc., publishers’ representatives, 
was in Chicago last week, visiting his 
partner, John T. Fitzgerald. 














to a publisher 


This man is available NOW. 


Authorities who KNOW him, 
have ‘written — ‘‘Splendid 
“organizer and salesman — 
“Extraordinary newspaper 
“promoter — Outstanding in 
“promotion, circulation and 
i . : 

“advertising —A_ thinker, 
“analyzer, creator, writer, who 
“gets action and _ results— 
“(nique rare gift of effective 
“letters, publicity material, 
“etc., and artistic presenta- 
“tion—Wide, varied experi- 
“ence — Strong personality— 
**A-1 record.’ — Confidential, 
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SERIALS 

















None has yet appeared in a book, mag- 
azine, stage, screen or radio version. 


RADIO LADY, by Vera Brown. Grip- 
ping love story ‘of a girl who through 
numerous vicissitudes attains first mag- 
nitude as a microphone star. 


LOVE TAKES THE SKY ROAD, 
by Vera Brown. Paroled after serving 
two years for a crime she did not commit, 
the heroine runs away in an airplane, 
crashes in a storm, is rescued and wins 
her lover after a series of dramatic 
adventures. 


DANCE LITTLE LADY, by Barbara 
Webb. Suspenseful love story of a girl 
who dances her way through night clubs 
and moving picture “‘units’’ to become 
a premi d in a big show. 


PLAYGIRL, by Barbara Webb. A small- 
time vaudeville couple with great diffi- 
culty elevate their daughter to a career 
in a big show where she faces the love 

bl Pi ted by a poor suitor and 
a rich society man who also wants to 
marry her. 


GOOD GIRL, by Barbara Webb. An 
ambitious back-stage Cinderella has love 
adventures with a handsome “sheik, 
then a theater manager, then a stage 
director, who marries her. 


NEWSPAPER GIRL, by Barbara Webb. 
Suspenseful story of a girl reporter who 
while on a police case must write the 
story that will send her lover to prison 
if he is guilty, which he really isn't. 


THE LOVE MASQUE, bya@Barbara 
Webb. A girl mistaken for a missing 
heiress is forced to take the latter’s place 
in society. The real heiress turns up and 
the double marries the man responsible 
for her masquerade. 


LOVE’S PRISONER, by Barbara Webb. 
Story of a girl’s all-absorbing love for 
her employer. When he is hurt in an 
accident she fights for him before the 

of Directors for the plan which 
will make him leader in the aviation 
industry. She wins her case and his love. 


WHAT PRICE; LOVE,@by Barbara 
Webb. Dramatic adventures of a g 
who leaves her small-town sweetheart 
to seek romance in the night life of New 
York until, disillusioned by the sophisti- 
cated youth of the city, she chooses her 
first love. 


BROKEN WINGS, by Barbara Webb. 
The romantic tale of a light-hearted = 
ilot and a spoiled heiress who, wh 
fying to Australia, crash on an unin- 
habited South Sea Island and who later 
face death at the hands of a savage tribe. 


PRETTY POLLY, by Barbara Webb. 
A girl from an orphan asyium 

dvtotion toa ols. 2 child with whom 
she runs away from the Home, brings 
her trouble, hardship—and, finally, love- 


THE MARRIAGE MEASURE, by 
Barbara Webb. An absorbing story of a 
girl whose idealization of her employer 
blinds her to the true worth of the man 
she really loves. 
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| \ Viren response is tested 


the New York Herald Tribune 


LEADS! 


5. O. S. is a kitchen utility — an aluminum cleanser — sold 





principally through retail grocery outlets. Three newspapers in 

New York carried S. O. S. advertising last year, but when re- 
sponse was tested “the cost per return in the Herald Tribune was 

the lowest in New York, and just next to the very lowest in the 

country,” according to Mr. Dwight H. Mahan, Sales Manager. 


S.O.S. adds another chapter to the Herald Tribune’s great book 
of result stories. In the grocery product field it joins Hormel, 
Maggi’s Seasoning, Borden, Loose -Wiles and the many other gro- 
cery product manufacturers who have found that the Herald Tribune 


leads the way to economical selling in the New York market. 


A telephone call or a letter to any of the offices below will bring 


you the Herald Tribune’s complete sales story. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK ... Main Office: 230 West 41st Street @ CHICAGO... John B. Woodward, Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT .. . Jobn B. Woodward, Inc., New Center Building @ BOSTON .. . Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building 
SAN FRANCISCO ... John B. Woodward, Inc., Russ Building @ PARIS EDITION ... The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri 
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WINSOR McCAY, FAMOUS CARTOONIST 
AND ARTIST, DIES SUDDENLY AT 63 





Stricken With Cerebral Hemorrhage After Dining With Friend— 
Rose from Freak Museum Illustrator to One of Finest 
Newspaper Artists—Created “Little Nemo” 





INSOR McCAY, the noted car- 
toonist, died of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage at 4:40 p. m. July 26 in his 
home at 1901 
Voorhies avenue, 
Sheepshead Bay. 
He was 63 years 
=| old. 
; Death came 
-jupon the cele- 
| brated artist with 
Hslight warning. 
1He had worked 
as usual Tuesday 
at his desk in the 
New York Amer- 














ican office and 
had dinner in 
New York with 


Winsor McCay 


F a friend Wednes- 
day night without complaint of illness. 
Thursday morning, at 8 a. m., he ap- 
peared on the threshold of his wife’s 
bedroom, complained of a pain in the 
head and collapsed. Paralysis imme- 
diately seized his right arm, the arm 
with which he had won fame. In a few 
minutes he lost consciousness and did 
not recover it before paralysis extended 
to his face, and then brought death. 
At his beside at the last were his 
wife, Mrs. Maud Dufour McCay; his 
daughter, Mrs. Marian Moniz; his son, 
Robert W. McCay, and his son-in- 
em, Penbee Ray Moniz, of Peekskill, 


Winsor McCay was recognized by his 
fellow craftsmen as one of the greatest 
cartoonists the country has known. 

His distinction was built on unsur- 
passed technique, seemingly unlimited 
imagination, unsparing insistence on de- 
tail and inventive genius. 

His ability spread far beyond ordi- 
nary bonds. He created comic strips 
of rare humor, drew editorial cartoons 
of smashing force, performed with more 
than creditable success in the apparently 
strange role of vaudeville headliner, and 
invented the animated cartoon. 

He was born Winsor McCay, 63 
years ago in Spring Lake, Mich., where 
his father was a lumber man. The 
city was little more than a lumber camp 
then, and it did not hold Mr. McCay 
much longer than it took him to make 
a trifling acquaintance with multiplica- 
tion and spelling. He worked in a 
saw mill for a while, and then set out 
for the world, by way of Chicago. 

In Chicago he found work with a 
company making crudely colored wood- 
cuts for traveling melodramas and cir- 
cuses. At the same time, he enrolled 
in an art school, and remained there as 
a student until the school closed—which 
was only a few days later. 

His early gestures in the direction of 

art were aimless, but he gathered a 
rambling knowledge of perspective and 
figure drawing. He turned from mak- 
ing wood-cuts to painting street signs 
and designing theatrical posters. 
_ A genial Bohemian, with a taste for 
jokes even though he could not remem- 
ber one without the aid of his notebook, 
he soon had a wide acquaintance with 
showmen and actors. His acquaintance 
with these folk took him off into Ohio 
doing posters, and eventually led him 
to a job decorating the old Vine Street 
Museum in Cincinnati. 

Here his drawings on the facade of 
that temporary repository of freaks won 
him his first regJ reputation. His job 
at the myseum was steady, even if the 
pay was not, and he built a studio for 
himself on the top floor. He toiled 
there, his own teacher, improving his 
work and engraving his style. 

Pictures designed to publicize the 
museum became more and more in de- 
mand by newspapers, and eventually the 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune engaged 
him for its staff. On that paper, and 
later on the Cincinnati Enquirer, his 
work consisted largely of covering 
news events and illustrating them. 


In 1902, he heard that money was to 
be made drawing for newspapers in 
New York, so he left Cincinnati and 
started East, painting signs when he 
needed money to continue his trip. 

His success in New York was phe- 
nomenal. 

He found work on the old Telegram 
within a few days of his arrival in the 
city. Within the next few years, on 
that paper and on the old Herald, he 
created in rapid succession such popular 
and well-remembered comic strips as 
“Dreams of a Rarebit Fiend,” “Little 
Nemo in Slumberland,” “Sammy 
Sneeze,” “Hungry Henrietta,” “Tales 
of Jungle Imps” and “Poor Jake.” 

“Dreams of a Rarebit Fiend” was 
recognized as the most brilliant work 
in that field up to that time. “Little 
Nemo” was perhaps the most popular 
with children, so popular that later it 
was dramatized. For a model for this 
strip he used his son, Robert. 

Five years after he arrived in New 
York, he had established such firm 
fame as a humorist that he took on 
vaudeville as a sideline, and commanded 
$1,000 a week for working 20 minutes 
twice a day on the stage. He re- 
turned to vaudeville for two other en- 
gagements later in his career, one a 
performance at the old Hammerstein 
Theatre. 

Shortly after this he began work on 
an animated cartoon, and he had one 
ready for showing in 1909. He made 
several that were successful. The 
most famous of these was that of the 
dinosaur,- “Gertie.” It consisted of 
10,000 individual drawings, every one 
done by the cartoonist himself at the 
same time that he was carrying on his 
newspaper work. 

“Gertie” was a success in vaudeville, 
but Mr. McCay did not pursue this 
field he had created, and the animated 
cartoon was patented later by another 


man. 

In 1911, Mr. McCay first joined the 
Hearst Newspapers, becoming a mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York Eve- 
ning Journal. He remained there for 
several years, but later went with the 
New York Herald Tribune to associate 
again with the character he liked most, 
“Little Nemo,” for the Herald had re- 
fained title to that name. 

From the Herald Tribune he went 
to the New York American, with which 
he remained until his death. From the 
time of the war on, he virtually for- 
sook comic strips, devoting himself to 
serious editorial work with the same 
singular success he had won in other 
fields before. 

In 1891 he married Maude Dufour. 
There were two children, Robert Win- 
sor McCay and Marian McCay. They 
and three grandchildren survive him 
with the widow. 
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We conduct more Cooking Schools 
for daily newspapers than any 
other organization—THERE 
MUST BE A REASON. 
a 
We conduct four cooking schools for 


daily newspapers and any other organ- 
ization—there must be a reason 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave. New York City 
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PROFITS ROSE FOR FIRMS 
ADDING NEWSPAPER SPACE 
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Parker Pen Increase 65% 

Advertised weekly in 37 newspapers 
in selected markets, sales of Parker 
Pens in the first quarter of this year 
jumped 65% ahead of the same months 
of 1933, according to L. A. Crowell, 
account executive. “Parker Pen Com- 
pany believes in a consistent year-round 
advertising campaign,” Mr. Crowell 
says, “with frequent, dominating space 
in the newspapers to attract the pub- 
lic’s attention.” 

This “year-round” advertising policy, 
supplementing the Christmas and grad- 
uation schedules, previously used by 
many pen companies, has made Parker 
Pen a leader in its field. Last year 
the company spent $125,000 in news- 
paper space, and it is reported that a 
considerably larger amount will be spent 
in newspapers in the current year. 

This expansion of Parker activities 
is partly the result of test campaigns 
in newspapers of five cities to deter- 
mine the marketability and the proper 
copy approach for Parker Vacumatic. 
Sales increased over 300% in the cities 
where this campaign ran. Current 
Parker advertising also includes a cam- 
paign in 35 newspapers to promote 
Quink fountain pen ink. 

Sales 500% Ahead 

With 95% of the advertising appro- 
priation spent in newspapers, sales of 
E-Zee Freeze ice cream powder soared 
500% above the 1933 level in the first 
five months of 1934, according to the 


H. C. Brill Company, manufacturers, 
Thirty-five newspapers are being used 
in cities where distribution is estab. 
lished, with small reminder copy run. 
ning once a week. These insertions 
are to be increased soon to twice a 


week. 
Timken Sales Up 182% 
Early in 1925, confronted with the 
problem of more and more automobile 
manufacturers producing their ow, 
axles, the Timken Detroit Axle Com. 





pany decided to enter the oil burner 
market. After thorough investigation, 
branch offices were established in sey. 
eral districts, and newspaper advertis. 
ing was begun on a small scale. Dis. 
cussing its history from that point on, 
the company reports: 

“Newspaper advertising ever since 
the inception of the business has been a 
primary medium of publicity. Today 
the Timken formula is being success. 


- 


fully employed by hundreds of dealers 


in individual communities. 
“Newspaper advertising activities are 

predicated on a quota basis, which is a 

result of weighting of the past year’s 


actual sales and the subsequent years’ | 


anticipated sales. 


The schedule of ad- | 


vertising is so planned that it builds | 


gradually to a peak at the months in 


the year when the greatest percentage | 
of orders may logically be expected on | 
the basis of previous years’ experience, | 


“Copy ranges from 300 lines to 1,30) 
lines. The size of copy run in each 


newspaper is dependent upon the local | 
appropriation and the number of inser. | 


tions required to effect advertising 
coverage. We are using 100 news. 
papers.” 





writes. She was taking 
Daddy got excited—left 
running board. They fell 


DESPERATE—"I was ready to 
give up—to sell my soul if need be 
for food,” a young girl writes. “‘I 
gambled my last two cents on your 
paper—read the Want Ads—and 
FOUND WORK.” 


Telegram- 
Gazette 


308,438 


Baby’s First Shoes 


“Did you ever ask any mother how much her baby’s 
first shoes are worth? Try it!’ a Worcester mother 


shoes and all—through a Telegram-Gazette Want Ad. 
“I feel I can never repay you,” this mother says. 


Central Massachusetts readers KNOW the power of 
Telegram-Gazette advertising. How well they know 
it is shown by the Want Ad statistics. 


In 1933 the Telegram-Gazette Want Ad lineage was 
5.8 times that of any other Worcester newspaper. 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL WANT ADS—1933 


This rich industrial market, with a population of 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius, is adequately 
covered through these newspapers ALONE. 


the baby to Grandma's. 
the baby’s things on the 
off. Were returned—baby 


43 DOGS—"“'I advertised for a dog 
that would makea companion for my 
four-year-old baby,” a man writes 
“By eight that same morning there 
were just 43 dogs waiting at my 
door.” 


Worcester’s 
Other Paper 


30,883 








1.000 oR over. 


HD: DAILY CHRCULAVION. 












Worcester, Mass. 





THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 
Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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INTERTYPE Faces 
: Will Help to Increase the 
7 Sale of Advertising Space 


= Progressive newspaper executives are discovering that 
new and attractive type faces help advertisers to increase 
their business and to increase their space in newspaper ad- 
vertising. ® There is no longer any excuse for using anti- 
quated and over-worked type faces. It doesn’t cost any more 
to set the better type faces than it does to set “beaten” type 
faces. It doesn't cost any more to have a better looking paper. 
= There is a modern Intertype face for every purpose and to 
suit every up-to-the-minute taste. There are Intertype faces 


of 
ly 


that will make an advertiser's message outstanding and dis- 
“—_-—-"- —_—~tinctive. There are Intertype faces that will make the headings 
of a newspaper reflect the quality of the newspaper. There 
are Intertype faces that build good will for both the news- 
paper and its advertisers. 

= AND—Alll Intertype faces are made on Modern Wide Tooth 
Matrices which run on other line composing machines as 
readily as on Intertypes. Wide Tooth Matrices Last Long and 





Save Replacements. 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION ° Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago, 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans, 1007 Camp Street; San Francisco, 
les 3 152 Fremont Street; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Avenue; Boston, 80 Federal Street; 
Set on the Intertype in Cairo Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto. Distributors Throughout the World 
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Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


ETAIL 

of 77 
gross gain 
1933 of 0% 
$72,100,969, 


Advertising in Newspapers 
Cities for June showed a 
over the same month in 
%—$76,815,493 against 


ae 
OST of the San Francisco Strike to 
the Retailer was estimated about 
65% of normal business, with specially 
heavy losses to department stores and 
variety chains particularly in the down- 
town district. On the Monday that 
the strike began, only 19 restaurants 
were opened in the city and all laun- 
dries were closed. 
.s 


ESEARCH and Reports. The 

July number of Journal of Retail- 
ing, published by New York University 
School of Retailing is a Research Is- 
sue with articles on three important 
investigations which have already been 
briefly mentioned in this column: Pro- 
fessor Wingate on Brand Promotion 
in Department Stores; Professor Bader 
on Customer Preference for Brands in 
Grocery Products; and James L. Mc- 
Ewen on Coordination of Advertising 
and Supplementary Media in a Group 
of New York Department Stores. 
Miss Bess Bloodworth, vice-president 
in charge of personnel of the Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, cites the last article 
in the Journal of Retailing on the good 
showing of sales people in knowing 
current advertising, and uses the quota- 
tion to help her claim (in the July 
23 issue of Retailing, “Promotion Men 
Run Personnel? “No”! that this sug- 
gestion is all wet... . / A survey car- 
ried on by the retail department of the 
St. Louis Women’s Advertising Club 
under the supervision of Miss Dorothy 
Thomas of the Hadley Vocational 
School again goes into the question of 
sales persons’ being informed on adver- 
tising. Only 43 out of 603 (in 11 
stores) did not know of the current 
advertisement of the goods sought by 
the investigators. But the qualitative 
results were not as good as the quan- 
titative: 209 were excellent in expressed 
knowledge of the advertised goods, 236 
were good, 115 were medium, and 43 
poor or miscellaneous. Each clerk was 
told “This is not exactly what I 
wanted.” More than a third (218 of 
603) had no comeback. Something at 
a higher price was suggested by 296 
(almost half the sales persons checked) 
—which was interpreted as the result 
of store policy to induce trading up. 
; Suggested questions for a test 


of sales effectiveness are given Miss 
Margaret Dana’s recent article “Make 
People Want Things (Retailing, July 


9): 1—How do sales people greet cus- 
tomers? 2—Do they base their treat- 
ment of customers on a quick classi- 
fication, favorable or unfavorable? 
3—Do they oversell and act cross if 
the sale fails? 4—Do they let the cus- 
tomer save face—permitting her to 
seem ek” no matter how wrong she 
is? . . . Why does Bloomingdale's in 
New York close the main store on 
Saturday, but keep the liquor depart- 
ment open all day and late Saturday 
night? The National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corporation has surveyed 50 cities 
and finds that 35 to 50% of the whole 
week’s sales are made on Saturday, 
and that: Sunday is the next best sell- 
ing day wherever Sunday selling is 
permitted, with Friday second best 
where there is no Sunday selling. Mon- 
day is almost universally the worst day 
for liquor sales. 

Weingarten & Co., a New York stock 
exchange firm, has analyzed the geo- 
graphical distribution of ten leading 
chain store systems. The average popu- 
lation served by a store is 19,400 for 
the whole country, with a low of 
13,500 in New England and the Far 
West and a high of 29,200 in the South 
and South West. “It would appear 
that the greatest field remaining for 
expansion is in the South and South- 
west,” says the report, which seems 

give no weight to concentration of 
opulation or degree of buying power 


as factors in picking store sites. (But 
apparently neither did the organizers of 
the J. C. Penney chain.) The important 
figures from this survey—number of 
stores and percentages—are in the fol- 
lowing table: 


South Indus- New 
& Far Mid trial Eng- 
Company S.W. West West East* land 
Montgom- 
ery Ward 88 91 168 124 17 
Sears Roe- 
buck .... 70 35 84 166 43 
J.C. Penney 333 344 514 246 28 
Woolworth. 264 187 458 700 191 
S. S. Kresge 21 0 191 392 75 
W. T. Grant 70 7 36 217 127 
J. J. New- 
berry 48 62 49 183 81 
S. H. Kress. 135 62 23 8 0 
McC rory .. 78 0 a 133 2 
McClellan . 106 0 44 41 42 





Total num- 
ber .... 1,213 788 1,571 2,210 606 


% of stores 19 12.3 24.6 34.6 9.5 
% of popu 
lation. ... 28.5 6.7 138.8 37.3 6.7 


i. *This group pectetes Ind., Mich., O., W. 
Va., Md., Pa. Dei, N. Y., and N. J. 
“* * 


ROWTH and Modernization of 
Store Plant. J. C. Penney stores 
in Rapid City, S. D., Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and Harlingen, Texas, are mov- 
ing-into larger quarters; and the store 
at Boise, Idaho, is annexing the next- 
door building to have a 90-foot front 
on Main Street. . The G. Fox & 
Co. store of Hartford is being modern- 
ized at an expense of a million dollars 
with new elevators and escalators, air 
conditioning in basement and main 
floor, and plate lighting on the main 
floor and a silencing ceiling there of 
celotex block. Early in August 
the Wm. Hengerer Co. of Buffalo, 
adds a new department to sell lighting 
fixtures. 
* * * 
NUSUAL Promotions. In 
cago Goldblatt Bros. advertised 
a Spectacular Bargain Carnival on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 11 and 
12, “Flash! 70-foot inflated dragon will 
meet parade at Western and Diversey, 
Wednesday and at South Chicago, and 
75th Thursday.” The advertisement 
showed a crowd on sidewalk all with 
ballooned remarks. One woman says, 
“My husband saw this parade in New 
York. He said it is marvelous.” . 
The Detroit News for July 9 had a full 
page advertisement of Cunningham 
Drug Stores announcing that the stores 
had bought all tickets for the Aug. 
13 game at Navin Park between the 
Detroit, Tigers and the St. Louis Card- 
inals. “To get tickets to Cunningham's 
Baseball Party go to your nearest 
Cunningham store today and get a con- 
test blank. Write 50 words or less 
on the subject ‘Why I like Cunning- 
ham’s Drug Store.’ Contest open to 
boys and girls from 8 to 15 years old 
in Detroit and in Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb counties. Four contests, Julv 
9, July 16, July 23 and July 30. 8,750 
tickets given away each week. If it 
should rain there can be no game. 


Chi- 


1934 


Cunningham's would be just as disap- 
pointed as you.’ When Professor 
Gallup uncovered the reading appeal 
of the agony column he gave advertis- 
ers a hint. One of the recent users 
of the tip is the Jones Store of Kansas 
City. In the Star Personals appeared 
every day for a week—messages of 
T. D. H. and Mary. T. D. H. begs 
Mary to say “Yes”—and Mary hates 
to ruin hands with pots and pans, and 


refuses to be a delicatessen bride. The 
last Personal asked all the “T’s 
(Toms), D’s (Dicks) and H’s 


(Harrys) and all the Marys” to worry 
no more but see the Jones Store an- 
nouncement in the Sunday Star, which 


offered the first 200 customers for 
Rival Cookware $1 apiece for their 
old frying pan... . / An extraordinary 


tie-up was a full spread in the July 9 
(Monday) St. Lows Globe Democrat. 
Head: “St. Louis Independent Grocers 
announce Hellman’s Salad Week, July 
9 to 14, inclusive.” Four salad reci- 
pes from local chefs and recipes by 
four home economists were given. And 
advertisements of more than 100 mar- 
kets and grocers, featuring Hellman’s 
Mayonnaise, Borden’s Cheese Specials 
(in 2-package combination), Royal 
Gelatin, especially the new  aspic 
product, Libby’s canned goods and some 
fresh vegetables. 
* * * 


USINESS Gains. General mer- 

chandise sales totalled about 400 
millions more for the first half of 1934 
than in the first half of 1933, accord- 
ing to estimates of International Statis- 
tical Bureau, Inc., about $2,100,000.000 
against $1,700,000,000, a gain of 23.5% 
For June, 1934, similar figures are 
$377,715,000 against last June’s $322,- 
789,000. The increase is not due to 
higher prices, as there is a slight de- 
crease. . . . Chain grocery store sales 
this June were one half of 1% more 
than in May and 4%% more than last 
June, but half of 1% below June, ’32, 
according to estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce based on reports 


from chains doing more than 70% of 
the country’s business. 


Montgomery W wal & Co, had a net 
profit this June of $532,502, against a 
net loss in June, ’33, of $301,626; but 
this May the profit was $1,048,840, and 
for five months ending June 30 it was 
$3,842,532 against a loss of $3,046,072 
in the same period of 1933. ... Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. sales for four weeks 
ending July 16 this year were 11.3% 
better than in 1933, and for the 26 
weeks ending the same date were 29% 
better than in 1933 (roughly 141 mil- 
lion to 109 million). . . . First National] 
Stores, Inc., for five weeks ending June 
30, 1934, sold 5% more than in the 
same period of 1933, and for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year sales were 

¥Y,% more than last year... . J A mer- 
ican Stores Company gained 2.7% in 
sales over last year for four weeks end- 
ing June 30, but the increase for the 
half year was 6.7%... . Lerner Stores 
sales for June were 33.6% over last 
year, and for the six months 36%% 
above 1933. 

Massachusetts retail sales for June 
were 9% better than a year ago, based 
on reports of 766 firms, of which 565 
reported increases, 156 decreases and 
45 no change. 

Hardware sales in June for the 
whole country as estimated by Hard- 
ware Age were better than a year ago 
but below this May. 

Department store sales for the first 
half of July in the New York metro- 
politan area were 4% above last year. 
In the middle of June the gain was 
only 1.7%. 


. W. WATSON RESIGNS 

W. W. Watson has resigned as ad- 
vertising director of the Beaumont En- 
terprise and Journal after having spent 
14 years in the dailies’ service. Four 
years were spent on the local advertis- 
inz staff, six years as local advertising 
manager, and the past four years as ad- 
vertising director. No successor has 
yet been appointed. 











HAVANA 


In the month of June, 1934, total adver- 
tising lineage in the four leading Havana, 
_—. morning daily newspapers was as 
OHows: 


Column inches 


“DIARIO DE LA MARINA” 16,126 
Second morning daily . 8,614 
Third morning Ree 7,052 
Fourth morning daily. . . 3,235 


In addition, “DIARIO DE LA MARINA” 
carried 1,425 column inches of advertising 
in its rotogravure séction during the same 
period. 

“DIARIO DE LA MARINA” has a net paid 
circulation of 40,889 copies daily, more 
than 75% of which is by subscription, 
paid in advance. 


DIARIO DE LA MARINA 


HAVANA, CUBA 





Represented abroad exclusively by: 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
Chicago London Paris 


Berlin 
Buenos Aires Rio de Jafieiro 


Sao Paulo 








READER 


are comparative. 


tising cost. 


preference. 


North Jersey Market. 


NEWARK EVENING 


other market. 


big returns. 





Newspaper advertising rates 
The milline method of calculation 
supplies an intelligent guide to values. 
agencies provide effective means of judging market 
potentialities that may be balanced against the adver- 
But finally, 
ability of a medium to produce results . 
factor is controlled entirely by reader confidence and 


No rate card, circulation statement or cold presentation 
of market and media facts could possibly reveal the 
reader interest, confidence and preference enjoyed by 
the Newark Eveninc News. 
8 out of 10 families in metropolitan Newark—the real 
That is why it so successfully 
sells advertisers to its readers. You have to know the 
News, acquaint yourself with its 
character and personality, to fully understand why 
its coverage is as effective as twice as much in some 
All of which means selling this News’ 
market is an easy, simple, one low cost job, paying 


Newark Evening News ate ) 
Leading Weekday Cldvertising Pelion 


215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey. Eugene W. FAnnrett, 
Business and Adverlising Manager, O’Marna & OnmsBEE, INc., 
General Representatives, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


CONFIDENCE 


Various other 


and most important, is the 
. . and this 


It has sold itself to 
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POINTS THE WAY TO FOOD BARGAINS 


When the big food-store ads roll in with their flocks of display 
lines and big price figures, with their tricky combination of sizes 

. then you'll find the 2-in-1 the answer to a harassed foreman’s 
prayer. 





You could set pages of such composition with never a worry 
about missing sorts. There’s no copy-cutting .. . you set it all on 
the one machine. No cutting and fitting of slugs; just straight 
setting. 

Many 2-in-1 Model 14 equipments could be arranged to meet 
any advertiser’s taste and requirements. Here’s one equipment in 
Poster Bodoni that packs the wallop so dear to food advertisers. 





First main magazine (72-channel split) First auxiliary magazine 


24 point Poster Bodoni 18 point 
lower case in cap side Poster Bodoni caps 





18 point Poster Bodoni 
‘ lower case in lower case side 


how is o| how is 


How Is 





Second main magazine (90-channel) 
14 point Poster Bodoni with italic 


HOW is one to assess an 
HOW is one to assess an 


Second auxiliary 
magazine 
24 point 
Poster Bodoni caps 


HOw 





Third main magazine (90-channel) 
8 point Poster Bodoni with italic 


HOW is one to assess and evaluate a t 


HOW is one to assess and evaluate at 














Third auxiliary magazine 
36 point Poster Bodoni 
lower case and figures 

(caps in cabinet) 


ho 2 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Linotype Bodoni 
Family, Metrothin 
and Gothic No. 13 
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ON LIPTON’S GREEN LABEL 
JAPAN TEA 
BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 

TEA HISTORY 
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| NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 





dant runs day 


An old, 
. that always 


- com the dealers’ shelves. 





Tr. familiar formula. . 
led by) works if well done. 


oduc 
The Lipton schedule includes 
' some 200 dailies; pages and half 






'§ pages in metropolitan centers; 





* halves and quarters in smaller 





cities. 






It is high spot advertising, in 





territories carefully chosen. A 





4% One-Cent Sale in one locality, a 





i@ teapot free in another, a quarter 
* pound of tea in a third, gets a 






m full pound of tea, or even two 
pounds, into the home for trial. 
A generous sampling that in- 
sures repeat business! 







i In one market, a page and a half 
i@ of advertising in three news- 
papers, costing $2300.00, sold 
10,000 pounds of tea. 






A single 








PAYS QUICK DI) 


suer shakes off price-complex 


and night! 


page appeared in two dailies in 
another city on Thursday, and 
the grocers were sold out by 
Saturday! 


Lipton sales of green tea in the 
Central West were so great that 
there was a corner in the green 
tea market. 


As a result of Lipton’s clever use 
of newspapers, Lipton plants be- 
gan working overtime back in 
February; and for the past two 
months have been operating 
twenty-four hours a day. 


Lipton newspaper advertising is 
helping the public to realize: 
(1) that there is no economy in 
‘‘cheap,’? unbranded merchan- 
dise; (2) that advertised trade- 
marked goods maintain their 
quality in good times or bad. 





THESE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE DEALER ACCEPTANCE 


ALTOONA MIRROR 
BOSTON GLOBE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
_ CLEVELAND PRESS 
DETROIT NEWS 
FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
HARTFORD COURANT 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
JOHNSTOWN TRIBUNE 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE TIMES 
New YORK DAILY NEWS 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE | 
NEW YORK SUN aii 
NEW YORK TIMES 
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“TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER” 


EWSPAPERDOM should take notice of 
N the activity of the bar association, particu- 

larly the New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation, to force judges more frequently to use 
their contempt power against newspapers which, 
actually or allegedly, interfere with orderly justice. 
Many judges do not need this prodding. 

It is the old complaint about “trial by news- 
papers.” 

It has been repeated so often that most of our 
readers know it by heart. No honest person denies 
that there are instances of reckless reporting, which 
might result in miscarriage of justice through im- 
proper influencing of juries, but such stupid jour- 
nalism has been fairly well outlived. Year by year 
the press becomes more responsible in such mat- 
ters. The legal critics of the press are still talk- 
ing about the Browning and Hall-Mills cases, but 
in truth newspaper practice has moved a long dis- 
tance from those incidents in the intervening ten 
years. 

Newspapermen should not, and do not, object to 
just criticism on the score of “trial by newspaper.” 
No publisher known to us desires his newspaper to 
play the role of judge or jury. He would be fool- 
ish, indeed, to want such power. But newspaper- 
men as a class are zealous champions of individual 
justice. They wish to be free to inform the citi- 
zen concerning all departments of government, in- 
cluding the judicial. We sometimes think that bar 
associations are very short-sighted and decidedly un- 
grateful, for it must be apparent to the better ele- 
ment that newspaper observation of the course of 
justice in every American community is the best 
protection the courts can have, pitiless publicity re- 
straining crooked lawyers and arrogant, dishonest 
and ignorant judges from despoiling the bench by 
misuse of power. Every important newspaper con- 
tempt case in recent years has, in the end, shown up 
the cited editor as the real champion of public 
rights and the courts, too often, in no very pleasant 
light. We submit, the New York Bar Association 
should read the files of Eprror & PuBLiIsHER for 
ten years. 

The legal profession is on the defensive in these 
days. It has become hyper-sensitive. The system 
of justice is not wholly respected, for reasons well 
admitted by leaders of the bar. The American 
citizen has reason to indulge resentment. Bar 
associations have their work cut out for them in 
their own department. And, to make reform effec- 
tive, they might easily consider it wise to en- 
courage a critical press attitude. 





“Propaganda and secrecy breed rumors,” says 
Louisville Courier-Journal. Distrust, disorgan- 
ization and blundering are the progeny. 


SWATCHES 
(G ive ta belief among newspaper execu- 





tives that the Post Office ruling on “swatch” 

advertising was to be modified, is declared 
in error by C. B. Eilenberger, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. The July 1 date was set in 
the case of a St. Louis newspaper and its ad- 
vertiser to permit the execution of contract ar- 
rangements, and did not apply to new contracts, 
nor to other cities where the experiment is being 
imitated. (See Mr. Eilenberger’s letter in an- 
other part of this issue.) 

Unquestionably swatch advertising was effective. 
In effect, it combined advertising and sampling. It 
made the newspaper a part of the merchant’s sales 
force to an extent not contemplated by the second- 
class postal provision, which affords special postage 
rates to newspapers as media of public, and not 
primarily commercial information. 

In the long run, newspapers will not regret the 
post office ban. Swatches of cloth presented some 
mechanical difficulty and considerable expense that 
was not wholly borne by the advertiser, but they also 
opened the way for display advertising problems that 
cannot be compassed with present newspaper re- 
quirements and equipment. They introduced into 
newspaper advertising an adventitious element that 
is not necesary to its success and that might in short 
order have lessened its effectiveness. With the per- 
fection of printing processes, there is no need to 
make the newspaper a drummer’s sample case. 


Editor & Publisher for July 28, 
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A good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is good: 
for of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh.—Luke, VI; 45. 











TWISTING CONTEMPT SCREWS 


ENTUCKY is badly in need of a law to pro- 
K tect newspaper confidences. On the heels 

of the disgraceful incident in the last legis- 
lature, wherein Vance Armentrout of the Courier- 
Journal was scheduled for punishment for refusal to 
betray the name of a person writing a letter to the 
editor, comes the arrest during this week of the 
city editor of the Danville Advocate and also the 
Danville correspondent of the Courier-Journal for 
their refusal to tell a police judge where they had 
obtained advance information that Representative 
J. Sterling Towles was to be hanged in effigy by 
his enemies, 

Jack Durham and Wesley Carty, trained news- 
papermen with a sense of personal honor, told the 
court they were bound by confidence. But the con- 
tempt law did not provide for such contingency. The 
men were fined $10 each and ordered to serve 3 
hours in jail, which they did. The judge then 
repeatedly brought them back into court, attempted 
to intimidate them into betraying their confidence 
and gave them daily sentences of several hours. He 
called it “an endurance contest.” We call it a 
survival of the ancient rack, the judge twisting the 
screws. 

This sort of thing goes on in various states, 
though it must be well known by this time that 
Maryland has long had a statute which specifically 
protects newspapermen in such circumstances, and 
that New Jersey recently wrote on her statute books 
an ideal law to preserve newspaper confidences. 
Epitror & PuBLISHER has long been urging organ- 
ized newspapermen, guilds, clubs, associations of all 
sorts, to promote such legislation in states where 
newspaper craftsmen are at the mercy of vengeful 
politicians. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
the terms of the New Jersey statute, which was 
enacted last year, and which we consider ideal, we 
again present its text: 

“An act to define the obligation of news- 
paper employes when called upon to testify 
before any court, tribunal, commission or 
inquest. 

“Definition: By the word ‘court’ shall be 
designated the following: court of errors and 
appeals, court of chancery, supreme court, 
circuit court, prerogative court, orphans’ 
court, surrogates court, court of common 
pleas, court of oyer and terminer, court of 
quarter sessions, court of special sessions, 
magistrate’s court, recorder’s court, or any 
tribunal, commission or inquest operating 
under any order of the above mentioned 
courts. 

“‘No person engaged in, connected with or 
employed on any newspaper shall be com- 
pelled to disclose, in any legal proceedings 
or trial, before any court or before a grand 
jury of any county, or a petit jury of any 
court, or before the presiding officer of any 
tribunal or his agent or agents, or before 
any committee of the legislature, or else- 
where, the source of any information pro- 
cured or obtained by him and published in 
the newspaper on which he is engaged, con- ~ 
nected with or eniployed. 

“The purpose of this act is to safeguard 
and protect the professional confidence of 
newspapers and newspapermen.”’ 





Some 4,000 out of 5,000 people, picked at 
random, tell National Recreation Association in 
questionnaire test that their favorite recreation 
is reading newspapers. 


1934 


BRIGHT SILVER LINING 
OTP increased the merchandising concerns that 


increased their aggregate newspaper adver. 

tising investments 43.6 per cent in 1933 
realized a combined increase in net income of 1549 
per cent. 

Twenty-five companies that decreased their news. 
paper advertising 33.4 per cent in 1933 realized a 
per cent drop in combined earnings. 

There is some business testimony for the business 
world to ponder! It is an impressive Statistica] 
proof of our oft-repeated assertion, in these columns 
that those who felt the depression least were thos 
who were firmest in carrying through normal adver. } 
tising programs. 

We have to thank the Bureau of Advertising, ¢ 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
for an important analysis of the advertising situation 

Our suggestion to publishers and advertising staf 
is that these statistical findings, which naturally 
relate to the general field, be brought down to ; 
local focus for the enlightenment of local adver. 
tisers. 





Richmond News-Leader tells readers that the 
flood of New Deal matter, presenting some new 
obstrusity daily, makes editorial pages “heavy,” 
but the editor’s first duty is to interpret the 
news. Well, there’s the first page and Dillinger 
to offset it. 





A CRITICISM 
O read some newspapers one would believe 
I were he unsophisticated, that “Reds” were be 
hind every strike, instigating every labor 
move, heroically defending every poor man’s cause 








from the Atlantic to the Pacific. By “Reds” j/ 
meant, presumably, Communist party members, 

If there are 50,000 members of the Communiy 
party in the United States, or persons who could by 
any stretch of the imagination be called “Reds,” w 
would be vastly surprised. But to those who & 
exist the American press is attributing stupendos 
power and influence, amazing cunning and courage 
remarkable organizing ability. 

It is, of course, a lot of bunkum. “Red” exag 
geration has gone to extreme lengths. This repre 
sents a stupid psychology. Millions of our peopk 
have suffered economic hardship during the past 4 
months. The morale of the American people unde 
pressure of personal hardship, in large measure du 
to mismanagement of public and industrial affairs, i 
a wonder in the world. However, embittered peopk 
are wont to turn to embittered councils. Exagger- 
ated news about “Reds” does not scare such folks 
but rather glorifies in their eyes the very element 
“Red” criers seek to discredit. 

We are well aware of the presence of violet 
political elements in large industrial communitie 
men with no respect for American free institutios 
and who would tear this government to shreds i 
they had power. Such elements also exist in othe 
lands, and we particularly cite England. There thy 
are not chased, beaten and flattered by headlines ® 
the press. They are permitted to blow themselv 
out in Hyde Park, and elsewhere, and that is ie 
what they do. The English people do not resist su 





political movements, except when violent, and 
such process conservatism ultimately wins over &)) 
treme radicalism, as in the case of the Labi 
Government, now fairly self-wrecked. x 

We Americans lose sight of the fact that Com 
munists have as much right under our laws §f 
organize, protest, petition and voice sentiments #7 
have Republicans, Democrats, 
Laborites, and all other parties. 
scare word which doesn’t scare an 
c:tizen, if he thinks it will cure his ills. ; 

Our criticism concerns an obvious and wit 
spread misrepresentation in the news concerti 
Communists, their power and numbers. If news 
papers that do most of the “Red” crying have ité 
their purpose to defeat the spread of Communist 
this country it is our view that they have not @ 
sidered the psychological effect of such publicity. 





And “Red” is: 
embittert! 





France promises to spend 80,000,000 francs 0) 
advertise in this country to regain 80 per ce 
lost tourist income and we are interested to st 
what part of the schedule goes to the dail) 
newspaper. 





Socialists, Fath 
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PURELY PERSONAL 
MON G. CARTER, publisher, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
yisited Los Angeles last week enroute 
s tha} to Vancouver, where he expected to 
adver.) confer with paper mill officials. 
1933 Henry J. Haskell, editor, Kansas City 
15498 Star, left last week for a two-week 
“— \acation or more at St. Andrews, 
N. B., Canada. Mrs. Haskell has been 
News-§ \iciting friends there several weeks. 
da3} arthur K. Whyte, publisher of the 
: San Diego (Cal.) Union and Tribune ; 
asiness” Mfurney Mintzer, editorial writer on 
tistical} the Union; Carter Jones, of the San 
lumns§ Diego Sun pressroom staff, and Bill 
» thog | Adair, sports writer, San Diego Tri- 
adver.) bune, have been elected to the board 
of directors of the San Diego Press 
ing gp Club. Oscar Holt has been appointed 
m8, OF manager. 
chaties, E, J. Lynett, owner and editor, Scran- 
‘uation ton (Pa.) Times, recently observed his 
3 staf} 78th birthday. He was remembered 
iturally § with handsome floral bouquets from the 
n toaf employes of several departments. 
adver. Joseph A. Dear, co-publisher, Jersey 
City (N. J.) Jersey, Journal, who is a 
member of the Court of Errors and 
it the | Anpeals, sailed July 21 with Mrs. Dear 
| new and J. Albert Dear 4th, for a six-week 
avy,” vacation trip to the Pacific Coast. 
t the Sen. W. H. Dennis, publisher, Hali- 
inger fax (N. S.) Herald and Mail, was 
chairman of a Senator’s committee 
which recently investigated the possi- 
bilities of tourist development in Canada 
believe |} and was instrumental in the establish- 
vere be | ment of the Federal Tourist Bureau in 
y labor Ottawa. 
S Cause, Judge W. O. Huggins, editor, Hous- 
feds” is) ton (Tex.) Chronicle, has been selected 
TS, as a member of the group of editors 
mmunj¢| of six outstanding Southern newspapers, 
ould by) Who_ will visit Italy as the guests of 
ds” yee the Italian Government, it was learned 
“*, We" tast week. The invitation was extended 
who | tw Dr. V. G. Gallina, royal consul of 
apendox Italy at New Orleans. 
Comat, Dwight Young, editor-in-chief of the 
| Dayton (O.) Journal and Herald, and 
!” exag-/ Mrs. Young, the Betty Fairfax for 
is repre) those papers, are on an extended trip 
r peop) into the Canadian northwest. They 
past 4j) motored to Montreal, where they left 
le unde their_machine and are traveling over 
bic the Canadian Pacific railroad to Van- 
¢.:...§ couver. They expect to return to their 
fait, desks about Aug. 1. Mrs. Young is 
d peo writing impressions of her trip for her 
“xagge = papers. 
ch folks Lea M. Nichols, publisher, Bristow 
elements} (Okla.) Daily Record, and chairman 
of Division 5-A of the Graphic Arts 
f viol ‘Industry code authority, has been ap- 
munitis® Pointed to a national commission to 
stitulien settle problems arising between the code 
| ») authorities representing relief printing 
shreds {8 industries. 
in othe Walter Humphrey, Temple (Tex.) 
here thes Daily Telegram editor and_ national 
dlines 5 =president of Sigma Delta Chi, was in 
remsels Chicago last week enroute to Temple, 
it is ju following the Lions’ Club convention 
sist sate 2t Grand Rapids, Mich., which he at- 
and Ke tended. ‘ 
s Franklin D. Schurz, vice-president, 
rie South Bend Tribune, and Mrs. Schurz, 
- They will = a one trip a" east. 
e spend some time in - 
hat Cor mouth, N i _ 
laws") Oliver J. Keller, editor and vice- 
iments #§) president, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, is 
s, Fat) spending his vacation in Northern Wis- 
ed” igi COnsin. 
mbittert Dr. Julian S. Miller, associate editor, 
ge (N. C.) Observer, addressed 
nd wit ; € Southern Conference of Human Re- 
oncerti No July speniey at Blue Ridge, 
If nev : ane 
nave Re ane H. Whiteley, editor, Dowagiac 
‘eal Mich.) Daily News and member of 
— the state conservation commission, has 
Ay written a series for the United Press 


on what the commission is doi 
: le ¢ I ing to 
— Michigan’s natural resources. 
eorge Fort Milton, editor, Chatt 
’ , a- 
nooga (Tenn.) News, addressed the 






rancs t0 
ber cen 







d to st ee Rotary Club July 19. 
e dail) Jterbert Peele, publisher, Elizabeth 
City (N. C.) Advance, and Siete, 










Editor & Publisher 


Tom, recently returned from a month 
vacation in Danville, N. 

Darrell J. Greenwell, editor, Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, has been 
appointed chairman of the Weber 
county emergency relief administration 
there. Mr. Greenwell has been active 
in work of the relief administration 
for several months. 

Haddon Ivins, editor, Union City 
(N. J.) Hudson Dispatch, compared 
present day methods of news gather- 
ing with those at time of the blizzard 
of 1888 in a talk before the Jersey 
City Rotary Club recently. 

Rev. Harold Purcell, C. P., editor 
and founder of the Union City (N. J.) 
Sign, ranked as one of the leading 
Catholic periodicals in the country, has 
been granted three-year leave of ab- 
sence to do missionary work among 
Negroes in the South. He has resigned 
as editor of the magazine and Rev. 
Theophane Maguire, C. P., managing 
editor, will succeed him. 

John P. Ryan, editor, Revere (Mass.) 
Budget for the past two years and form- 
erly with the Haverhill (Mass.) Sun- 
day Record, has resigned to become 
an immigration inspector at Wadding- 
ton, N. Y. 

William O’Donnell, editor of the 
Monterey (Cal.) Peninsula Herald, was 
one of the organizers of the recently 
launched Breakfast Club, which has its 
headquarters at the Hotel San Carlos 
in Monterey. 





IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


H. PAYNE, business manager 
of the Oklahoma City News, 
Scripps-Howard paper, returned this 
week from a two-week business trip 
including stops in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Kansas City and New York City. 

W. G. Wenz, advertising manager, 
Dayton (O.) Journal and Herald, has 
returned from Chicago, where he 
visited the World’s Fair. 

Harry A. Fox, advertising manager 
Howard Batsford and Charles W. Har- 
per, reporters for the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, have been named publicity 
committeemen for the combined outing 
of Utica Retail Merchants’ Council, 
Utica Chamber of Commerce and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Aug. 2, at Tren- 
ton Falls. 

Harry F. Ford, business manager, 
Regina (Sask) Daily Star, is spending 
his vacation at Lake Katepwe. 

M. X. Garinger, classified manager, 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, Mrs. Gar- 
inger and son, L. D., have returned 
from a motor trip east visiting Mr. 
Garinger’s parents in Dallas, Pa.. and 
Mrs. Garinger’s parents in Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


George E. Evans, circulation man- 


ager, Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 


suffered a concussion of the brain in 
an automobile collision near St. Albans. 
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OR 66 years Edwy E. Reid, editor 

of the Allegan (Mich.) Gazette, 
has watched the swing of the pendulum 
of public affairs. 
Grand old man 
of the Republican 
party in western 
Michigan, he was 
honored at a din- 











ner in Allegan 
last February by 
citizens of his 
county. At 82 


years he still ac- 
tively edits his 
weekly, which he 
has published for 
more than 50 
years. 

3eginning his newspaper career as a 
printer's devil in Otsego, Mich., when 
16 years old, before he was 21 he had 
associated himself with Don Henderson 
in publication of the Allegan Journal. 
The partnership ran for a decade until 
national politics complicated by differ- 
ences on local affairs caused a rift and 
the Allegan Gazette, with Reid as sole 
owner and editor, was born May 6, 1882. 
A knock-down fight was staged between 
the two partners one night and Reid’s 
shop was wrecked, type for that week’s 
edition being pied. Barricading the 
doors with anything at hand, Reid pre- 
pared copy for the first edition of the 
Gazette, which he pulled on a hand 
press. 

“Once you take a back route you have 
to travel that way all your life,” Reid 
once said. That was when it was rum- 
ored that an “out-of-town slugger” had 
been hired to beat him up for something 
he had written and his wife had urged 
him to go to his office by a rear door 
route. Instead, he boldly marched about 
town and printed in his next edition, 
“The rats years ago decided on belling 
the cat, but unanimously desired some 
other rat to put it on.” 

Reid was an ardent crusader for pro- 
hibition and five years ago was certain 
that victory was won for all time. Des- 
pite violations and speakeasies he de- 
clared conditions much better than under 
the saloon era. 

Interested in horticulture, his paper 
was one of the first to carry articles on 
the subject. Reid is a strict believer 
in observance of Sundays and never has 
permitted an advertisement of a Sunday 
baseball game in his paper. 





Epwy E. Reip 








W. Va. His car was wrecked when 
struck by a trailer. He is a patient 
in the McMillan Hospital. Charleston. 

Albert R. Kleps. advertising man- 
ager and general manager, Batavia 
(N. Y.) Times, attended the Elks Na- 
tional Convention at Kansas City, Mo., 

(Continued on next page) 
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BECKLEY’S CORNER 


(Daily Column) 
is intended for the present generation. 


Customs and conventions have changed. The new 
order has left some of us bewildered and confused. 


Zoe Beckley has had years of experience as one of 
America’s leading newspaper women. 
with celebrities of all nations and her broad under- 
standing makes her a sympathetic guide and counsellor 


Her daily mail proves her tremendous success! 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILD'NG 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Her contacts 


CHARLES V. McADAM 
President 
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100% for 
Lil Abner 


| considering “Lil Abner,” 
The Chicago Daily News sub- 
jected this new comic strip by 
Al Capp to an exhaustive labo- 
ratory test. 


Copies of the feature were given 
to members of every department 
of the huge News organization, 
and opinions asked. “Li'l Abner” 
was read by columnists and copy 
boys, by typists and linotypers, by 
artists and circulation men. 


Their report was one hundred per 
cent. for “Li'l Abner,” with the 
exception of one executive who 
refuses to read comics. Never was 
more convincing proof of a strip’s 
popularity. 


The News, of course, ordered it. 
And its acceptance followed close 
upon that of The Boston Globe. 
The Globe took it on sight. 


Tue decisions of these two 
leading: newspapers indicate the 
appeal of this strip-story of the 
big hill-billy boy that people go 
for in-such a big way. 

And we're sure you'll agree with 
those decisions, once you’ve seen 
“Li'l Abner” yourself. The release 
date is Monday, August 13—so 
we'd suggest that you write at once 
for samples of “Li’l Abner,”’ and for 
terms. Just address 


United Features 
MONTE BOURJAILY 


General Manager 

















220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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as exalted ruler of Batavia Lodge of 
Elks. 

W. J. Foster, advertising manager, 
Marshall (Mich.) Evening Chronicle, 
was tendered a surprise party on the 
occasion of his birthday anniversary, 
July 18 

A. M. Clark has joined the circula- 


tion department of the Dowagiac 
(Mich.) Daily News, in charge of coun- 
try circulation. ® 


B. H. Heflin, who had resigned from 
the Los Angeles Examiner's display 
promotion staff, has rejoined the news- 
paper after an absence of six months. 

Lawrence B. Unger, of the Spring- 
field Illinois State Journal classified ad- 
vertising staff, has returned from a two- 
week vacation in the Devil’s Lake and 
Wisconsin Dells region. 

Robert Bausman, in charge of spe- 
cialty store advertising, Dayton (O.) 
Daily News, is spending his vacation 
in Chicago. 

Sam P. Harben, Dallas, and Mrs. 
Harben, have gone to Almont, Colo., 
where they will spend a two-months’ 
vacation. Mr. Harben is secretary of 
the Texas Press Association. 

J. T. Barrons, advertising manager, 
Kansas City Star, is spending a two- 
week vacation in Colorado. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS — 

AM LEEDOM, news editor, Sacra- 

mento (Cal.) Bee, and Mrs. Lee- 
dom, plan to leave soon on a nine-month 
vagabond tour of the world. They will 
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sail from San Francisco for the Orient 
to spend about two months in China 
and Japan. They plan to visit many 
of the countries of Asia and Europe 
before returning to California. 

“Jeff” Keen, managing editor, Phila- 
delphia Daily News, has returned from 
a vacation. He is author of the “Ob- 
servations the Morning After” column. 

Harold D. Valpey, managing editor, 
Lynn (Mass.) Item, and Mrs. Valpey, 
sailed July 17 on the S.S. Bremen for 
a vacation trip in Europe. Their tour 
will include the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau and a visit to France, Eng- 
land and Switzerland. 

Harold Grayson has been promoted 
to head of the Kansas City Journal- 
Post copy desk, succeeding Edward R. 
Schauffler. 

George Healy, Jr., city editor, New 
Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, ad- 
dressed the Natchez (Miss.) Trail 
Commission, an organization aimed to 
perpetuate the Natchez Trail, historic 
Indian trail, July 20. 

James Schlemmer, sports editor, 
Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal, and Mrs. 
Schlemmer, are the parents of a son 
born last week. It is their fourth child. 

Clyde Neibarger, known as the “sing- 
ing city editor,” who sings on the radio 
as well as being city editor of the Pitts- 
burg (Kan.) Headlight, underwent a 
tonsil operation last week at St. Luke’s 
hospital, Kansas City. His condition 
was reported as satisfactory. 

George Dolliver, Jr., sports editor, 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal, 
won low score for the Battle Creek 
Country Club in an inter-club match 
at the Gull Lake Club, July 21. 

L. E. Claypool, columnist, San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun, recently addressed the San 
Diego Chapter of the National Associ- 
ation of Power Engineers on “Journal- 
ism and Press Dispatches.” 

Frazier Dickson, Brooklyn section 
makeup editor, New York Evening 
Journal, has returned to his post after 
a two-week vacation in Massachusetts. 

H. C. Nicolet, financial editor, Kan- 
sas City Star, has returned from a fish- 
ing trip in Northern Minnesota, 

Richard P. Carter, state news editor, 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, has 
resigned to become director of pub- 
licity and instructor in the Lee School 
of Journalism at Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. He will 
assume his new duties Aug. 1. 

Mark Whitman has succeeded Fred 
Maly, resigned, as assistant sports edi- 
tor of the San Antonio (Tex.) Evening 
News. 

Ben Maidenburg, telegraph ‘editor, 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal, and Mrs. 
Maidenburg, are the parents of a son, 
born last week. 

Franklin Johnson, San Antonio 
(Tex.) Evening News reporter, and 
Mrs. Johnson, are parents of a son 
born in a San Antonio hospital re- 
cently. 

Ed Peltret has been appointed to 
succeed the late “Bill” Robinson as 
conductor of the Woodsman daily col- 
umn in the San Francisco Chronicle. 

W. H. Darby has resigned from the 
copy desk of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Light. 

Charles G. Frost, Lynn (Mass.) Item 
reporter, a major in the Division, 
National Guard, has been advanced to 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Edwin Schallert, drama editor, Los 
Angeles Times; Phil Scheuer, his as- 
sistant; Speed Kendall, Times Holly- 
wood reporter; Jerry Hoffman, Uni- 
versal Service; Eleanor Barnes, drama 
editor, Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News; Douglas Churchill, New York 
Times; Danny Thomas, NEA; and 
Allison Edwards, U. P., were among a 
number of newspaper people taking part 
in a banquet scene for “Gift of Gab,” a 
Universal picture written by Rian 
James, former columnist, last week. 

Gundell Goldansky, Wichita Beacon 
staff artist, is making a month’s tour 
by air to Chicago, Cleveland, New York 
and other art centers. On his eastern 
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trip Goldansky will study the latest de- 
velopments in advertising art and the 
newest trends in advertising decorative 
work, 

Merritt Green, Toledo News-Bee 
sports writer, won the annual Toledo 
newspapermen’s golf tournament at 
Sylvania Country Club last week. He 
shot a gross 94 to win the trophy do- 
nated last year by the newspapers. 
George Blount, News-Bee photographer, 
won second low gross with 95 and Mil- 
lard Foreman, state editor of the Blade, 
was third with 99. 

James D. Parham, of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer editorial staff, has 
gone to Elon College, Elon, N. C., to 
become publicity director for the school. 

Henry C. Wolfe, newspaperman and 
writer on international affairs, was re- 
cently decorated with the Order of the 
Crown of Roumania by the Roumanian 
Royal Consulate at Cleveland. The 
award is the highest bestowed by Rou- 
mania, and was made by King Carol II 
in recognition of Wolfe’s work. He 
served on the Hoover Relief Commis- 
sion during the World War. 

Miss Helen Beattie, women’s editor, 
the Regina (Sask.) Daily Star, has re- 
turned from a holiday visit to Van- 
couver, B A. H. Wilkinson, city 
hall reporter, is spending his vacation 
at Lake Katepwe. Jack Fairley, Jr., 
rewrite man, has returned from his an- 
nual holiday. 

Charles J. Bauer, city hall reporter, 
Dayton (O.) Daily News, and Mrs. 
Bauer, are the parents of a son, born 
July 16 in the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Dayton. 

Glen Perrins, desk man on the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he and his 
wife attended the World’s Fair. 

Randolph Feltus, Tulane University 
student, has joined the New Orleans 
(La.) Times-Picayune staff. 

Robert Meyers, of the New Orleans 
(La.) Item editorial staff, has returned 
from a vacation trip to Mexico. 

Charles M. Maxwell, police reporter, 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express and 
Sunday Telegram, is back in the hos- 
pital with a fractured arm, the second 
time within six months. 

Kerm Trimble has joined the city 
staff of the Niles (Mich.) Star. He 
was formerly associated with the Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette. 

James Corcoran, Chicago American 
sports writer, who was seriously in- 
jured when struck by an automobile 
recently, is reported to be slowly re- 
covering, but he will be confined to the 
hospital for another two weeks. 


WEDDING BELLS 


OURTLAND R. CONLEE, man- 

ager of the business service depart- 
ment, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, to 
Miss Marion Hatch, Chicago, July 14, 
at Madison. 

William F. Feist, reporter, Philadel- 
hia Evening Ledger, to Miss Evelyn 
ones, June 30, during Feist’s vacation 
in Lancaster. 

Marvin Engelhardt, Chicago Daily 
Times advertising solicitor, to Miss 
Helen Hirsch, Chicago, July 25. 

Dudley Burkhead Martin, copy editor, 
New York Times, to Miss Katherine 
~— Keihl, July 14, in Leonia, 





Robert A. Thompson, photographer, 
Boston Post, to Miss Anna T. Attridge 
of Roxbury, Mass., July 22, at Dor- 
chester. 

Betty Birch, radio editor and feature 
writer, Toledo Morning Times, to 
Bruce Henry Thomas of Mound City, 
Mo., in Evanston, IIl., recently. 

Miss Lenoyr C. Salisbury, of Batavia, 
N. Y., to Leo F. Decker, reporter for 
the Batavia (N. Y.) News, there last 
week. 

Miss Eldora A. Marselais, Cohoes, 
N. Y., to Thomas B. Kiely, Troy, N. 
Y., editor of the Cohoes American. 

Ralph Kreiser, Bakersfield corre- 
spondent, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times, 
to Miss Barbara Myslik, recently. 











James A. Stapp, San Diego corre. 
spondent, Los Angeles Times, to Mrs | 
Iva B. Pendleton of Sandpoint, Idaho 
at Yuma, Ariz., recently. , 

Fred Kennedy, city hall reporter 
Calgary (Alta.) Daily Herald, to Mis, 
Eugenie O'Neill, July 18. 












PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OHN M. VEBBER, United Pres 
correspondent in Paraguay, 
visiting his parents at Milwaukee, Wis. 
accompanied by his wife and two chil. 
dren. He expects to return to Para. 
guay sometime in December. 

Dan Rogers, night manager of th 
Kansas City A. P. bureau, has returnej { 
from the Oklahoma City bureau, where 
he served a vacation relief for Francis 
Tihen. Rogers aided the Oklahom, } 
City bureau in compiling returns of th 
recent primary election. 

Dow H. Fonds, of Ithaca, N, y' 
has joined the Boston office of the As. 
sociated Press. 

Sidney Moschowitz, University 9 
Michigan junior, has joined the Boston 
Associated Press office for the summe 
months. 

Robert Knight, Associated Press tele. 
grapher, Buffalo Times, for many years, 
has been retired through the substity. 
tion of printers. 





ASSOCIATIONS 


YNN_ (Mass.) PRESS CLUB 
Inc., held its annual outing Wednes. 
day, July 25, at Pocahontas tavern, 
Lynnfield, attended by approximately 
100 members and guests. Albert A. 
Pashby, city editor, Lynn Item, was 
chairman of the event. 

CENTRAL STATES ASSOCIATION oy | 
Puoto-ENGRAVERS met July 21 in the 
Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
discussion on plans for a new constitu. 
tion and by-laws and the NRA cok 
administration. W. J. Gutknecht, pres. 
dent, presided. 

Forrest G. Hummel has been electei 
president of the JoHNsTOWN (Pa.) Ap} 
VERTISING CLUB, succeeding P. J. Kat | 
zenstein. Other officers are: Barney | 
Segel, first vice-president ; Howard H 
Thomas, second vice-president ; Howard 
H. Thomas, treasurer, and Ludwig 
Henning, secretary. 








SPECIAL EDITIONS 
KLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 
NEWS, Ramsey Tower Section, $ 
page tabloid section, printed in brown 
Tulsa Tribune, July 11, Modern Hom 
Appliance, Furnishing and Fashion Eé- 
tion, 12-page tabloid. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times “Ce- 
tennial Edition” for Centennial Sales 
Days, July 12-14, a sales promotion 
plan sponsored by Racine merchants « 
part of Racine’s 100th birthday cele 
bration. 

Halifax (N. S.) Herald and Mail 
Newfoundland Tourist Edition, July 12 
12 pages. 

Asheville (N. C.)  Citizen-Tims 
Seventh Annual Baby Edition, 16 pags 
tabloid, July 22. 

Port Arthur (Ont.) News-Chronick 
80-page edition commemorating 50th a 
niversary of city, June 23. | 

Lorain (O.) Journal, 64-page editin, 
commemorating 100th anniversary *) 
the city, July 14. . 

Pottstown (Pa.)  Mercury-Newy 
July 14, Vacation Guide, \12-tabloi 
pages. 

Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegro 
State of Maine Edition, July 15, 
pages. a 

Halifax (N. S.) Chronicle, Tourt 
Edition, June 9, 11 pages. 






















SCHOOLS 

R. KARL T. WAUGH, fort 
president of Dickinson College, # 

a leading educator and pysychologi 
has been named head of the Chat 
Morris Price School of Advertisit 
it was announced recently by H. ® 
Kynett, president of the Poor Rich 
Club, sponsors of the school. 
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GUILD PLACE ON CODE 
BODY NOW PROBABLE 


Ss. B. Marks, Vice-President of Press- 
men’s Union, Resigns Making 
Possible Appointment of 
Jonathan Eddy 





(By telegraph to Eprror & PusiisHER) 

Cuicaco, July 26—Resignation of S. 
B. Marks, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union, from the Newspaper 
Industrial Board, effective July 13, was 
confirmed here today by Harvey J. 
Kelly, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Marks’ resignation makes possible the 
appointment of Jonathan Eddy, execu- 
tive secretary of the American News- 
paper Guild, to the board. 

Asked if Mr. Eddy had been ap- 
pointed to the board, Mr. Kelly told 
Eprror & PusBLISHER that no official 
notice had been received of any appoint- 
ment to date. ; 

Mr. Marks resigned with the pro- 
vision that at any time matters relating 
to the printing pressmen’s union should 
come before the board, Leon De Veze, 
president of International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union, will appoint 
Marks as his proxy. This procedure 
is in accordance with rules of the board, 
which provide that a member may at 
anytime appoint a proxy to take his 


place. ; 

The probable appointment of Mr. 
Eddy as a guild representative comes 
after the guild’s fight to gain adequate 
representation on the board, as voiced 
at the St. Paul convention. The code 
committee of the A.N.P.A. and allied 
groups had previously passed a_resolu- 
tion objecting to the proposed increase 
of the Newspaper Industrial Board 
from eight to ten members. 


500 CONSECUTIVE ADS 


Wrigley Company Copy Has Ap- 
peared Daily Since 1932 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, July 26—A record for con- 
secutive daily advertising is being set 
this week by Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Com- 
pany with appearance of its 500th con- 
secutive advertisement in newspapers 
throughout the country, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER learned today. 

Advertisements of the chewing gum 
manufacturer have appeared on the 
comic page of daily newspapers every 
week day since September, 1932. 

“Say it quick and say it often” is the 
strategy behind the Wrigley Company’s 
policy of running striking little gum 
advertisements day after day and week 
after week throughout the year. These 
messages are being flashed to approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 families each day, it 
is estimated. 


CODE EXEMPTION ASKED 
(Special to Epttor & PusiisHEr) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 24—Lino- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Ia., has 
asked NRA to exempt it from the re- 
stricted terms of sale fixed in the code 
of fair competition for the printing 
equipment industry and trade, and the 
recovery administration will entertain 
objections to such exemption if they 
are filed prior to Aug. 1. The com- 
pany objects to the limitation that at 
least a 25 per cent cash payment must 
be made and the balance made due in 
not more than 24 months, in substan- 
tially equal monthly payments, bearing 
interest at the lawful rate. 


IOWA GROUP INCORPORATES 

Articles of incorporation for the Iowa 
Daily Press Association, of which 27 
daily newspapers are members, were 
recently filed with the secretary of 
state. Officers of the association are: 
Robert R. O’Brien, Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, president; John Huston, Ottwm- 
wa Courier, vice-president; Dale E. 
Carrell, Keokuk Gate City, secretary- 
treasurer, and Eugene T. Flaherty, Des 
Moines, manager. The association re- 
cently established a news and photo 
service in Des Moines with James Max-. 
well in charge. 
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A.P. NEWS STARTS 

The A.P. News, giving information of 
personnel and other activities of the 
Associated Press, has made its appear- 
ance. It is being published experi- 
mentally at the request of managing 
editors of A.P. papers who have ex- 
pressed the desire for this information. 
W. F. Brooks, executive assistant, is in 
charge of the publication. Promotion 
material on A.P. features is included 
which may be reprinted. 


NEW ARTS CODE PLAN 
IS APPROVED 


George Buckley Validates Procedure 
for Handling Trade Practice 
Complaints for Divisions 


A-2 and A-5 





(By telegraph to Epvitor & PusiisHER) 

Cuicaco, July 26—Formal authoriza- 
tion by the NRA, through George 
Buckley, deputy administrator, was 
given on July 17, approving the plan 
of organization and procedure for the 
handling of trade practice complaints in 
industries No, A-2 and No. A-5 of the 
Graphic Arts Industries Code. Trade 
practice complaints up to this time had 
been handled by the State NRA Com- 
pliance Boards. 

This authorization by the NRA is 
the most important step that has been 
made in connection with the graphic 
arts code as it relates to industries No. 
A-2 and No. A-5, since authorization 
of the price determination schedule, 
which became effective May 4, Epiror 
& PUBLISHER was told by C. A. Baum- 
gart, national administration manager. 
It places the trade practice provisions 
of the code in the hands of the industry 
itself through the regional fair com- 
petition compliance committees (regi- 
onal fair trade practice committees) and 
the regional code authorities. 

The joint national code authority ad- 

ministration office has sent out a step- 
by-step procedure to regional code au- 
thorities which they and their fair 
competition compliance committees may 
follow in the adjustment of complaints 
relative to the fair trade practice pro- 
visions of the code. Each regional code 
authority has been asked to call its 
fair trade practice committee together 
immediately to acquaint it with the 
necessary procedure in hearing com- 
plaints. 
_ Copies of the step-by-step process 
in filing complaints are to be for- 
warded by each regional code au- 
thority office immediately to each es- 
tablishment in the industry under its 
jurisdiction. 

The Kansas joint regional code au- 
thority for Divisions A-2 and A-5 has 
filed unanimous protest against the re- 
cent assessment handed down by the 
national code authority and has in- 
structed Manager Ralph Baker to advise 
Mr. Baumgart that the association is 
protesting on the grounds that the as- 
sessment is “confiscatory and entirely 
unnecessary.” 


RIEGEL SUCCEEDS MAPEL 

O. W. Riegel has been named acting 
director of the Lee School of Journal- 
ism, Washington and Lee University, 
succeeding William L. Mapel, who has 
resigned to take a newspaper position. 
Richard P. Carter, former state editor 
of the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
has been appointed instructor in jour- 
nalism and director of publicity at the 
Lee school. 


FRED W. WORSLEY 
Fred W. Worsley, circulation man- 
ager, Boston Daily Record, and former- 
ly with the Boston American, Adver- 
tiser and Herald died at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, July 26, after several weeks 
illness. He served on Boston newspa- 








pers more than 30 years. 


AYER AGENCY NAMED 
Encyclopedia: Britannica, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has placed its advertising 
account with N..W. Ayer & 
it was announced this week. 


Son, Inc., 
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WIDER USE OF CONTEMPT 
WEAPON URGED 


(Continued from page 6) 











States the statutes are over 100 years 
old” (Nelles & King, supra.) 

3. Discussion. In an address deliv- 
ered before the Michigan State Bar 
Association published in 30 Michigan 
L. Rev. 228 (1931-32) Stuart H. Perry, 
publisher and lawyer, agrees that the 
criticism directed against the press for 
interfering with the administration of 
criminal justice through their handling 
of crime stories both before and during 
trials is founded on obvious fact and in- 
volves a serious evil. The exploitation 
of evidence, of rumor, suspicion and in- 
ference before trial renders it difficult 
to get a proper jury and inevitably 
affects the verdict of the jurors by the 
atmosphere of guilt or innocence 
created. 

“The judge himself cannot always be 
presumed to be impervious to that subtle 
and potent influence, or always to for- 
get that he must presently appeal to that 
same public for votes, and that his 
fate may depend upon the favor of the 
very newspapers whose conduct is so 
objectionable. . . .” 

“Trial by newspaper has always been 
recognized by sound thinkers as per- 
nicious . For a hundred years 
it has continued, changing with man- 
ners and methods, but tnchanging in 
its effect upon the administration of 
justice.” 

Mr. Perry refers to possible make- 
shift remedies by way of abolition of 
trial by jury and legislative regulation 
of preliminary publicity but concludes 
that these remedies involve sympto- 
matic treatment only; that the evil to 
be eliminated results from the “in- 
vasion of politics into the administration 
of law. From the police station, 
through the prosecutor’s office and often 
up to the bench itself, there is a wide- 
spread and firmly established system 
of trading official information and offi- 
cial favor for newspaper publicity and 
newspaper influence. he ac- 
cused is arrested by peace officers who 
are creatures of politics. He is prose- 
cuted by a politician before a political 
judge. It is only natural that men who 
owe their jobs to votes should be mind- 
ful of the influences that make votes.” 
As a consequence, it is almost impos- 
sible to get a decent jury. The picture 
before the jurors which have been se- 
lected is made up of the evidence and 
“of lies and guesswork, of irrelevant 
facts, of editorial opinion and surmise, 
of sensational and emotional rub- 
bish. . . .” Spineless and time-serv- 
ing judges tolerate unprofessional con- 
duct, allow audiences to applaud and 
permit the disgrace of photography in 
the court room. “Trial by newspaper 
could be stopped tomorrow if judges 
would use the contempt powers that 
are in their hands.” But “the poison 
of politics which causes trial by news- 
paper also prevents its curb.” Judges 
fear the power of newspapers, asserts 
the author, declaring that “the popular 
election of judges for fixed terms is 
the greatest single evil in our judicial 
system,” He notes, finally, that experi- 
ence in England and the British Do- 
minions indicates the beneficial effect of 
an independent judiciary and refers to 
the growing body of opinion approving 
the suggestion, including the press, the 
public and the bar. 

In 19 American Bar Assn. J. 51 
(1933) Judge L. R. Yankwich of the 
California Superior Court discusses 
“Sensationalism in Crime News: 
Newspapers and the Administration of 
Justice.” After toting that a recent 
study had indicated that approximately 
1.4% of total newspaper space was de- 
voted to crime news, he expressed his 
agreement with Mr. Perry as to the 
existence of the serious evil involved 
in the creation of jury prejudice and 
error in this manner. He pointed out 
also that this type of publicity was 
likely to induce a common belief in the 
presence of crime. waves, not borne out 
by statistics, resulting in emotional 
legislation and mob violence on the one 
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hand and tending on the other to stimu- 
late crime, to foster the belief that the 
“criminal gets away with it,’ and to 
warn hunted criminals of the efforts of 


the officials. He believes that neither 
proceedings for contempt, censorslip, 
nor omission to publish crime news are 
proper remedies and recommends that 
the press be induced, by force of an 
enlightened public opinion, to describe 
crime news objectively, without distor- 
tion and withovt emotional appeal. 

In Nelles & King, supra, at page 548, 
it is stated that “The elimination of out- 
side influence by publication seems im- 
practicable where it would be most de- 
sirable. It would be most de- 
sirable to eliminate it where it is most 
rampant—in sensational jury cases in- 
volving crime or sex.” The impractica- 
bility of this remedy seems to be based, 
in the authors’ opinion, on the infre- 
quen¢y with which it has been utilized. 


REFUSES NEW NETWORK 


WGN Won’t Join American Broad- 


casting System Now Being Formed 

(Special to Epttor & PusBiisHER) ; 
Cuicaco, July 23—The Chicago Trib- 
une’s radio station WGN has declined 
the invitation to join American Broad- 
casting System, new national radio chain 
now in the process of organization, the 
Tribune management announced this 


week, 

ABS, headed by George B. Storer, 
has been furnishing programs to a 
string of eastern seaboard stations for 
several months and plans to extend its 
chain into the middle west, beginning 
early in August. It is understood that 
the new network includes WMCA, New 
York, key station, of which Mr. Storer 
is president; WIP, Philadelphia; WOL, 
Washington; WCBM, _ Baltimore; 
WPRO, Providence; WTNJ, Trenton; 
and WDEL, Wilmington. It is re- 
ported that WZYZ, Detroit, key sta- ~ 
tion of the so-called Michigan Network, 
has also been approached by Mr. Storer. 

In announcing its decision not to 
affiliate with the new network at the 
present time, the management of WGN 
revealed that a number of advertisers, 
as well as several outside radio stations, 
have sought to get WGN to join in a 
mutual chain broadcasting operation. 
Such an arrangement has good program 
possibilities, with resultant low costs for 
advertisers, it was stated. This plan 
of mutual operation is in the foreground 
for further consideration. 

“The only thing WGN can be inter- 
ested in from a chain standpoint,” the 
management said, “is in additional sus- 
taining and a few commercial programs 
of exceptional quality. Extensive chain 
programming will not offer to WGN 
at this time as much as it is able to 
make from its own programming activ- 
ities. WGN is not opposed to good net- 
work broadcasts, but during its past’ 
affiliations with both of the major net- 
works they have always wanted to give 
WGN more programs than it wished to 
take.” 

Frederick H. Weber, formerly rela- 
tions director for NBC, is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations and sta- 
tion relations of the new network. 


COWAN & DENGLER APPOINTED 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
has appointed Cowan & Dengler, New 
York, to handle its general advertis- 
ing. Doremus & Company will con- 
tinue to place its financial announce- 
ments. Joseph Husband, vice-president 
of Cowan & Dengler, will supervise the 
account. Newspapers will be used. 


TO SELL BUILDING 

The Journal building, housing the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and other 
btisiness enterprises will be sold at pub- 
lic auction Aug. 17 it has been an- 
nounced. The Knoxville Journal, 
which leases space in the building, is 
not affected by the sale. 


REVERTS TO WEEKLY 
After operating as a daily newspaper 
for nearly two months, the Littlefield 
(Tex.) Lamb County Leader, has re- 
verted to a weekly. M. B. Drake is 
editor and publisher. 
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AD PLAN CALLED OFF; 
TOO SUCCESSFUL 


Kansas City Agency Man’s Gift 
Scheme Swamped Participants— 
$17.55 In Merchandise Given 
For 50 Cents 


(Special to Epiror & PusiisHEr) 

Kansas City, Mo., July 23—A new 
wrinkle in advertising was recently 
tried successfully in Kansas City 
bringing a flood of inquiries from other 
large cities of the country. 

The idea was originated by J. O. 
Young of the J. O. Young Advertising 
Agency here and consisted of a pub- 
licity stunt in connection with a full 
page advertisement in the Kansas City 
Star. On the page were coupons from 
various merchants and other advertisers 
for a total of $17.55 in merchandise. 
Any one or all of the articles adver- 
tised could be had by having the cou- 
pons validated and upon the payment of 
fifty cents. 

The public seized upon the plan with 
a rush and many of the merchants were 
caught unprepared for the demand. 
Many exhausted their supply of the 
article named before the end of the 
first day. After 11,000 of the coupons 
had been validated, the “stunt” had to 
be called off. 

“Our mistake was in allowing small 
dealers to come into the plan,” Mr. 
Young said. “It should have been open 
only to nationals.” 

To eliminate “chiseling” on the part 
of dealers, the agency arranged a num- 
ber of validating stations, where the 
public could exchange the mewspaper 
coupons for a stamped coupon on dif- 
ferent paper. This stamped coupon 
was the dealer’s method of getting a 
return from the manufacturer for the 
goods given away. Otherwise, dealers 
could have bought large quantities of 
the newspaper and received from manu- 
facturers a large stock of the item 
without cost. 

The agency paid for the page of ad- 
vertisements and made a nice profit on 
the 50 cent exchanges. The dealers 
and manufacturers got the advertising 
free and brought thousands of shoppers 
downtown to ask for their goods. 

Benefits of the plan also ran to in- 
creased street sales of newspapers. 
Boys downtown folded the paper back 
to the advertised page and shouted, 
“Seventeen dollars for two cents.” 
One old woman, whose stand is on one 
of the main corners downtown, declared 
she sold more papers that day than any 
other since the Armistice was signed. 
Big news of the day was disregarded 
in favor of the “stunt.” 

Among the articles given away were: 

Can of corn syrup, admission to 
natatorium, foot powder, pint of ice 
cream, auto wax, two golf greens fees, 
highway map of U. S., model airplane, 
shaving cream, lady’s shampoo, tooth 
powder, toothpaste, course of music 
lessons, can of enamel, silver jelly ser- 
ver, taxicab ride, 75 watt lamp, skin 
lotion, washing powder. 

When the coupons were validated the 
50 cents was exchanged for a large 
box of face powder or a bottle of skin 
lotion. The advertising stunt was not 
a violation of the lottery laws, nor was 
it in conflict with any provisions of the 
newspaper code. 





R. W. WHITE JOINS AGENCY 

H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, has announced 
that R. K. White has joined the or- 
ganization. He will contact the Pon- 
tiac Motor Car Company account. R. 
K. White is a well-known automobile 
executive. His experience includes six 
years with Chevrolet Motor Company 
as sales promotion manager, zone man- 
ager and advertising manager. Later 
he was sales manager for Pontiac and 
when the organization was dissolved he 
was made eastern sales manager for 
Pontiac. His connection with General 
Motors also includes service with Delco- 
Light and Frigidaire at Dayton. 


CAMPBELL SOUP ON RADIO 


Extensive Campaign May Cost Total 
of $3,000,000 

Campbell Soup Company through its 
agency, F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia, has signed a radio con- 
tract for a full hour every Friday over 
the entire Columbia network, with the 
program also to be broadcast through- 
out Canada, by short wave to South 
America, and by direct wire to Hono- 
lulu. Beside time costs of about $15,000 
an hour, the company will spend heavily 
on a program, to be called “Hollywood 
Hotel.” 

Unconfirmed reports say total costs 
will run up to $3,000,000. 

Dick Powell, movie star, has been 
signed for 26 weeks, and other well- 
known persons will be featured. Be- 
ginning with radio announcements July 
8, a series of tryouts is being held over 
the country to find a girl to play 
the leading feminine part opposite 
Powell. 

The program will be tied up with 
Warner Bros. pictures in which Powell 
appears. 


DELCO PRAISES NEWSPAPERS 

Newspaper advertising is the most 
effective medium in promoting sales of 
Delco products, including air condi- 
tioned heat, in the opinion of a group 
of advertising and sales executives, who 
recently attended the semi-annual re- 
gional sales ¢onvention of the Delco 
Products Corporation, of Rochester, 
N. Y., a subsidiary of General Motors, 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia. About 200 executives of 
the Delco Products Corporation at- 
tended. 


AGENCY ADDS FOUR 
Addition of four persons to the staff 
has been announced by the Los An- 
geles office of McCann-Erickson. T. 
B. Moody, formerly of the Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, New Orleans, 
joined the office as space buyer. Jay 
Hulbert is a new production man; 
Vivian Jay, secretary, and Max Enos 
has been placed in charge of publicity 
for the Ford account. Enos formerly 
was with the Litchfield agency, Chi- 
cago, and also handled a number of 

automobile accounts in Detroit. 


MITCHUM-TULLY CAMPAIGN 

Mitchum Tully & Co., investment 
securities, San Francisco, with offices 
in leading California cities, have re- 
leased a campaign in California news- 
papers using institutional copy. This 
firm was a consistent user of news- 
paper copy for years but this is the 
first advertising they have used for 
many months. The campaign is under 
the direction of D’Evelyn & Wads- 
worth, Inc., San Francisco advertising 
agency. 


BASKIN OPENS AGENCY 

Salem N. Baskin, for the past year 
a special partner of Matteson-Fogarty- 
Jordan, where he handled the Pabst 
Blue Ribbon account, has engaged in 
the advertising business under his own 
name at 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Before entering the agency busi- 
ness, Mr. Baskin was for eight years 
president and general manager of Bas- 
kin, a chain of men’s wear stores in 
Chicago. 


JOINS COAST AGENCY 

George Tichenor, formerly with the 
advertising and publicity department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City; publicity department of the 
New York Central; editor of Univer- 
gal Trade Press Syndicate, and former 
reporter on the New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, has joined the San 
Francisco office of Bowman, Deute, 
Cummings, Inc. 


LIQUOR ACCOUNTS TO HOWARD 

E. T. Howard Co., Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of Picker-Linz Importers, 
Inc., New York, importers of wines 
and liquors. An extensive advertising 
campaign in metropolitan newspapers 
is planned. 
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ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 
FEATURES HEARING 


Goodyear Assembles 3,000 Newspa- 
per Ads to Show Price-Cutting Was 
Prevalent Before Contract With 
Sears-Roebuck Was Made 


(Special to Eptror & PusitsHer) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 25—More 
than 3,000 newspaper advertisements for 
automobile tires are included in an ex- 
hibit which has been admitted by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
quiry into the sales contract under 
which the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. manufactures a special product for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The hearing was in progress in this 
city for two days and then transferred 
to Akron, O., where taking of testimony 
was continued by an examiner. 

Complaint against alleged price cut- 
ting, trade allowances and other trade 
practices prompted the Federal com- 
mission’s inquiry, and the newspaper ad- 
vertisements were submitted as one 
link in Goodyear’s defense of its busi- 
ness practices. 

Represented in this most unusual ex- 
hibit is every newspaper advertisement 
for the sale of automobile tires printed 
in the principal newspapers of $2 cities 
in the past eight years. Among the 
cities from which surveys of advertising 
were prepared for this purpose were 
the following: Atlanta, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Col- 
umbus, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Little Rock, 
Memphis, Pittsburgh. St. Louis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Waco and Youngs- 
town. 

In presenting the voluminous news- 
paper exhibit, attorneys for Goodyear 
argued that the thousands of advertise- 
ments constitute proof “in black and 
white” that price cutting, allowances and 
other trade practices of which the Com- 
mission complained, had been generally 
indulged in by tire dealers long before 
the Goodyear-Sears contract was made. 

They also contended that in most in- 
stances other dealers and not Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., were responsible for 
the price cuts and other practices from 
which the industry suffered. 

In addition to the evidence of these 
advertisements, counsel for Goodyear 
will submit testimony from nearly 200 
dealers who have volunteered to state 
under oath that the Goodyear-Sears 
contract has not damaged their business. 
The purpose of this is to combat the 
testimony of dealers produced by the 
Trade Commission who gave it as their 
opinion that the contract had damaged 
their business between 1928 and the 
present time. 





JOINS U. S. AGENCY 
Earl Aiken, who resigned two weeks 
ago from the editorial staff of the 
Toledo Blade to join the United States 
Advertising Corporation in Toledo, has 
been placed in charge of the newly 
created public relations department of 


the agency. The new department wil] 
be concerned with activities of the Lib. 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. and other clients, 


TRANSFERRED TO CHICAGO 

Wallace Boren, production manager 
of J. Walter Thompson Company’s Pa- 
cific coast division, has been trans- 
ferred from San Francisco to Chi- 
cago. He will be succeeded by Har- 
rison T. McClung, of the agency’s Chi- 
cago office, effective Aug. 1. 


4-PAGE FORD SECTION 

The Ford Motor Company purchased 
a four-page section in the Tampa Daily 
Times, Friday, July 20. A total of 
about 20,000 lines of Ford advertising 
has been scheduled in the Times for 
this 30-day sales campaign. This is in 
addition to the regular Ford schedule. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY NAMED 

Carlile & Doughty, Inc., of Consho- 
hocken, Pa., manufacturer of storage 
batteries, has appointed Jerome B. Gray 
& Co., Philadelphia, to direct an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. 


DOUGLAS JOINS REESE 
Donald Douglas, for the past four 
years copy chief and publicity director 
of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., has 
joined Thomas Reese & Co., Inc., New 
York, as copy chief. 


ROY KELLY TO COAST 
Roy Kelly, formerly with Gardner 
Advertising Company and Newell-Em- 
mett Company, of New York City, has 
joined the San Francisco office of Bow- 
man, Deute, Cummings, Inc. 


JOINS AGENCY ART STAFF 


Thomas F. McManus, formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
has joined the art staff of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago, it was 
announced this week. 


TEXTILE FIRM APPOINTS 
The J. Horace Lytle Company, 333 
West First St., Dayton, O., has added 
to its list of clients the American Pad 
& Textile Co., of Greenfield, O., manu- 

facturers of outdoor sleeping bags. 


MAXON A COLONEL ; 

With appropriate ceremonies in 

Frankfort, Ky., Lou R. Maxon, head 

of Maxon, Inc., Detroit and New York 

agency, was made a colonel by Gov- 
ernor Ruby Laffoon recently. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 











Circu- 
lation 
{tBeaver Falls News Tribune....(E) 8,380 
ed (E) 20,987 
**Connellisville Courier ......... (E) 6,075 
titGreensburg Review-Tribune (ME) 11,411 
{Hazleton Standard-Sentinel } (2) 22,271 
ttLebanon News-Times......... (E) 10,938 
**Eeramtom TMs... ..0 ces cee (E) 50,457 
**Sharon Herald... ....0c00% (E) 6,333 
tt{Washington Observer and 
FE CT ee (ME) 14,938 
**Westchester Local News...... (E) 10,402 
**Wilkes-Barre Times Leader...(E) 27,797 
ic 3. (E) 20,951 





2,500 10,000 
lines lines 
04 .04 
.09 .08 
-05 -05 
06 .06 
08 .07 
-05 -05 
15 14 
04 04 
06 -06 
-05 05 
.07 .07 
.07 .07 


**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1934. 


ttPublishers’ Affidavit, Oct. 1, 1933. 











Could and Did Pay 
Nearly $200,000,000 tn 
Federal Taxes During 
Fiscal Year Just Ended 


William Penn’s Commonwealth was a member of 
that select group of 5 of these United States—which 
paid more than half of the more than 2% billion 
dollars in taxes received from the entire 48 states 
for fiscal year ending June 30th, 1934. 


The Keystone State contributed $193,552,222 as its 
portion of Uncle Sam’s upkeep, showing a marked 
increase above 1933. 


Which is but logical, considering Pennsylvania’s 
steady increase in trade, industry and business over 
the same period. And as the Summer advances of 
the new fiscal year now beginning, another strong 
indication of this prosperity becomes increasingly 
apparent. 


That is the note of constantly augmented Buying 
Power, as it grows throughout the state. 


Purveyors of nationally sold and advertised products 
are reaping a harvest of profits during these ordinarily 
dull months. And one of the most consistent markets 
for retail sales in the Commonwealth is the great 
Group-Market whose 12 trading areas are shown here. 


‘The 13 papers also named, are the principal sources 
influencing the buying power of this market’s 
2,886,241 inhabitants. 


For these papers are the leaders of the important 
cities where the great bulk of consumer buying is 
done in these trade areas. “Ask any Advertising 
Representative” about this selected list, or write 


any of these newspapers. Do it NOW, for Summer 
and Fall. 
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AD-VENTURES 


By ROBERT S. MANN 





ITH a golden jubilee edition 

rumbling off the presses the Maine 
shore beckoning, we cheerfully turn over 
a column of this space for next week’s 
issue to a veteran of the advertising 
agency business for a sermon on the 
value of newspaper space. 

e+ & 


HARLES AUSTIN BATES, New 

York advertising agency, paused 
recently to contemplate the possibilities 
currently open in advertising, and the 
result is a booklet on “One Way to 
Spend $250,000 for Advertising.” His 
plan is not the only way, he hastens to 
explain, but is one that offers “a more 
than justifiable expectation of getting 
it back with a profit.” 

The plan is based on Mr. Bates’ con- 
viction “that space in any established 
newspaper of general circulation in the 
United States can be made a good buy 
for any advertiser if the space is rightly 
used and if the merchandising possi- 
bilities are fully developed.” Picking 
100 leading cities, and taking at least 
one newspaper in each—more news- 
papers in some cities where there are 
forced combinations—he finds that an 
advertiser with $250,000 to spend could 
buy a 200-line insertion every week in 
the whole list for a full year. He 
would get about 12,000,000 circulation 
for his 52 messages, with from 40 to 
70 per cent coverage in most of the 
cities, in territory that can be readily 
covered by salesmen and _ collateral 
means of sales promotion. Even if 
newspapers of relatively small circu- 
lation are selected, he says, there will 
be few if any cities lacking “good 
practical coverage.” 

“With the power of adequate local 
newspaper advertising behind him, a 
salesman of only ordinary ability can 
get goods on to dealers’ shelves,” 
writes Mr. Bates, “and with the goods 
once on the shelves and the dealer pre- 
sumably interested in moving them, 
continuous newspaper advertising should 
produce sales profitable to both mer- 
chant and manufacturer.” 

The 12,000,000 of circulation would 
mean some 50,000,000 possible readers, 
he figures, so that an average of only 
10 cents in sales per capita would give 
a total volume of $5,000,000. At this 
rate the $250,000 invested in advertising 
would be only 5 per cent of sales 
volume. 

“I confess,” he concludes, “I have 
not been able to discount the figures of 
population, circulation and reasonable 
probable sales volume to a sufficient ex- 
tent to shake my faith in the essential 
soundness of this general proposition.” 

* * * 


MPLIFYING this idea, Mr. Bates 
recalled to Epiror & PUBLISHER an 


occasion when he listened to a heated’ 


argument between an account executive 
and a space buyer about which four 
New York newspapers should be sched- 
uled for an advertiser whose appro- 
priation would not stretch to more than 
four. Mr..Bates went on: 

“The argument ran around in circles 
embracing the advantages of morning 
and evening editions, quality versus 
quantity, and all the rest of it. 

“Seeking to bring harmony from dis- 
cord I said: ‘Why not put the name 
of each paper on a slip of paper, dump 
them into a hat and draw out four? 
Whichever four come out your client 
will have a good buy.’ 

“Reflection has led to the conclusion 
that this thought was inspired by a 
great and shining’ light, for my youth 
was passed in a ‘one paper town’ and 
my inclination ever since has been to 
look with distaste not to say scorn upon 
the second, third and fourth papers. 
But death is not the only thing that 
loves a shining mark and extreme suc- 
cess invites competition, so it is now 
possibly to do an effective job of ad- 
vertising in all of these towns, even 
without using the one paper. In most 
towns there are from two to four 
papers, all with good claims for recog- 
nition and every one a good buy for 





any advertiser whose product is of gen- 
eral use or consumption. 


“The advertiser has a cinch. He 
can’t go far wrong. Space in any 
established newspaper is a bargain, 


provided the space is used with reason- 
able intelligence and backed by at least 
semi-intelligent collateral sales promo- 
tion. 

“Let me not be accused of belittling 
the knowledge and acumen of the space 
buyers. I also have my likes, dis- 
likes, theories and opinions about the 
relative merits of different papers in 
many cities and should I have my 
undisputed way, would make up what 
to me would be an ideal schedule. But 
because of the great light, no longer 
am I ready to fight, bleed and die for 
it. 

“If my client has a product of merit 
and of general appeal and will spon- 
sor a continuous appearance in news- 
paper space, he can’t lose, even if he 
does not get the ultimate value for his 
dollar. The main thing is to go ahead. 
The refinements can come later.” 

* * 


A+ of which makes a good sermon 
on the value of newspaper advertis- 
ing. To go to the opposite extreme, we 
might have a look at the advertising 
status of the variety chains, doing most 
of their business on articles ranging 
between five and 25 cents in price. The 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
has just issued a bulletin (No. 93) on 
the “Expenses and Profits of Variety 
Chains of 1932,” carrying forward its 
series of studies of chain-store opera- 
tions. Advertising expenditures, as one 
might suspect, are reported as consid- 
erably less than one-half of one per 
cent, and presumably only a small frac- 
tion of even this can represent publica- 
tion advertising. 

Possibly there is room in this field 
for some bright advertising man to 
discover a means of profitably adding 
publication advertising to the accepted 
lures of price, counter display, and pe- 
destrian traffic. 

The oe report finds that in 
1932, 29 chains, operating 5,027 stores, 
made aggregate net sales of $670,764,- 
367, at a gross margin of $225,978,603, 
or 33.69 per cent of net sales. Total 
net gain, or net business profit as the 
term is commonly used, was $34,427,- 
005, or 5.13 per cent of net sales; but 
if one separates interest on the capital 
owned, the “net operating profit in a 
strict economic sense” was $14,838,227, 
or 2.21 per cent of net sales. Stock was 
turned at an average rate of 5.18 times 
a year. 

These figures are apparently bet- 
tered by the inclusion of reports from 
some large chains which had not re- 
ported in earlier years. A group cf 
22 chains operating more than a hun- 
dred stores apiece suffered serious de- 
clines in sales and in percentage of 
gross margin in 1932, so that they 
did not even earn interest on their 
invested capital. 

Only the continued opening of new 
stores, it is stated, had kept up ag- 
gregate sales volume during the de- 
pression, but in 1932 aggregate sales 
dropped back to the 1928 level de- 
spite the addition of more stores. The 
average sales per. store declined 
sharply. 
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efforts c 
during the depression, the bulletin points 


Despite to reduce expenses 


out, “advertising expense in dollars 
rose steadily throughout the depres- 
sion. Hence the percentage expendi- 
ture of advertising also rose steadily. 
The Bureau does not have any data 
indicating the reason for this rise; 


but it may of course reflect either an 
increase in the use of printed pub- 
licity for day-to-day sales promotion, 
or an increase in the elaborateness of 
advertising in connection with the open- 


ing of new stores, or perhaps both.” 

Here are the Harvard figures for 
advertising percentages: 

Aggregate figures for 16 chains, 
0.47%; median figures for each of 
the 16 chains taken individually, 
0.27%. 


Median figures for twenty-six chains, 
0.31 to 0.35% for chains with more than 


$500,000 sales volume; 0.71% for 
smaller stores. 
As might have been expected the 


advertising percentage was smailest for 
chains with the most stores, for chains 
with highest average sales per store, 
and for chains in the larger cities. 





$125,000 MILK CAMPAIGN 

An advertising appropriation of 
$125,000 has been authorized by the 
Philadelphia Milk Exchange, an or- 
ganization composed of most of the 
Philadelphia milk distributors, to stimu- 
late the sale of milk in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area. Donovan-Armstrong 
Advertising Agency has been appointed 
to prepare the campaign. The cam- 
paign will start within the next several 
weeks. Philadelphia newspapers will 
receive about 80 per cent of the ap- 
propriation. 





SAFEWAY STORES APPOINT 


Safeway Stores, Inc., headquarters 
Oakland, Cal., has appointed the 
Walter Thompson Company as mer- 


chandising, research, radio and public 
relations counsel. The agency will also 
supervise pattern copy for Safeway’s 
retail advertising, which is handled by 
the company’s own advertising depart- 
mient, headed by Guy Street and placed 
direct by local officials in each city 
served. 


PLANNING FALL CAMPAIGN 

Daily newspapers in the principal 
cities of California, Arizona and pos- 
sibly Washington will be used in a 
fall and winter campaign to be launched 
by Palm Springs Associates through 
the Continental Advertising Service, 
Los Angeles. Copy will appear weekly 
in October, November and December, 
and will use the lure of the desert as 
its theme. 








FIGHT CUT-RATE INSURANCE 

Newspaper advertising is being em- 
ployed by local insurance agents in 
Frederick, Md., and Centralia, IIl., to 
light against cut-rate insurance. The 
Frederick series of 26 advertisements 
is a cooperative campaign carried on by 
13 local agents. The Centralia cam- 
paign is being handled single handed 
by a local agent. 


“Why waste it 
when you can 
sell it?” 


says the 
AUTOPA'STER 


“I’m talking about 
the third of your 
paper waste 

that I can turn 
into good copies.” 










PLANS $1,000,000 DRIVE 

A. Stein & Co., Chicago, makers ¢ 

Paris garters and suspenders, has ag 

nounced plans for a $1,000,000 advep. 
tising campaign during September, 





tuber and November on the gener 
theme of “The Challenge to Nudism? 
Full details of the drive were not r 

for release this week, according 
Joseph M. Kraus, advertising manage 
who declined to discuss what forms gj 
advertising media will be used. Me 
junkin Advertising Company, Chicago 
handles the account. 





HAS NEW ACCOUNT 
Perrin & Paus, Chicago agency, ha 
been appointed to handle the advertis. 


ing account of Chicago Flexible Shap 


Company. 











Ankrum Advertising Agency, 100 ¥ 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Releasing oan 
to a few newspapers on Sheldrake Hotd 
Chicago. 

Thos. M, Bowers Company, 25 E. Jac. 
son boulevard, Chicago. Issuing orden 
to newspapers on Morrison How 
Chicago. 

J. Roland Kay, Inc., 100 E. Ohio streg 
Chicago. Using some Texas newspaper 
on Mrs. Gervaisc Graham, Chicag, 
(Toilet Preparation.) 

Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 Nort 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Reported yj 
be using a few newspapers on Lawson) 
Hotel, Green Lake, Wis. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., 910 So. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Using a list of new. 
papers, 1,000 line copy picture page, t 
appear four times on Standard Oil Con. 
pany of Indiana. 

Schwimmer & Scott, 75 E. Wacker 
drive, Chicago. Releasing some adiéi- 
tional orders on Alcazar Hotel, Chicago, 





Celeste has 
gone LITERARY! 


HE reads those thrilling 


continued stories in the 
Pilot every night—and from 
them to the fashion. hints and 
Advice to the Lovelorn. 


Good thing the Pilot uses 
Certified Mats and is printed 
so clearly. 


Otherwise Celeste might 
have to put on glasses. 


And you know what that 
does to a girl’s looks! 


For dependable stereotyping 
rely on Certified Mats, made 
in the U. S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 
340 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald 


i Tribune and 1930 Pulitzer Prize man 


for foreign correspondence, writes in 
the August Scribner’s on “Propaganda 
over Europe.” The Continent, he says, 
is drifting toward the “incident zone.” 
At any moment some little thing may 
produce a clash of armed men on some 
international border, which will in- 


" evitably be followed by war—inevitably, 
| because “Europe seethes with bitterly 


opposed nationalisms. Public informa- 
tion is on the retreat. A new and 
unparalleled machinery for propaganda 
has been built up since 1919 . ... 
the press, the radio and the films.” In 
Germany since the beginning of the 
Hitler regime and in Italy since Mus- 
solini’s coup the press is a Government 
agency. French journalism has “prob- 
ably the most unenviable reputation 
for corruptness of any major power.” 
Stavinsky spent 3,000,000 francs for 
press bribes in two years. The official 
Quai d’Orsay annual fund for press 
usage is probably about 2,500,000 
francs. The munition makers are sit- 
ting pretty in France: the Journal des 
Debats “enjoys the blessing of the de 
Wendels.” The French steel trust, 
Comité des Forges, two years ago got 
control of Le Temps, long considered 
the semi-official organ of the govern- 
ment; and there is a rumor that the 
Comité own 14,000 shares of the 
Agence Havas. The only kind word 
that a Liberal or Radical can say for 
French propaganda is that radio has 
been entirely disregarded by the Gov- 
ernment. The Nazis and the Fascists 
absolutely control and use for partizan 
purposes the broadcasting systems of 
Germany and Italy. And the films too 
are under the iron grasp of Mussolini 
and Hitler. The Nazis outlawed “Tar- 
zan of the Apes” for being contrary 
to the Leader’s “hereditary _ biol- 
ogy.”"—R. W. 


* * 

yy meu Fawley of the general 

news staff of the New York 
Times has just had his sixth novel pub- 
lished by the Macaulay Company. It 
is a romance of aviation and melodrama 
in the sky, entitled “Misalliance.” The 
novel is dedicated to David H. Joseph, 
city editor of the Times. 

On Nov. 13 Mr. Fawley will have 
completed 25 years of service on the 
Times’ staff. He began as a hotel re- 
porter, then served 14 years as head of 
the social department, and since 1924 has 

on the general staff. 

Mr. Fawley’s first novel, “Jenny Be 
Good,” was published in 1919. Shortly 
after publication it was filmed as a 
starring vehicle for Mary Miles Minter. 
Another novel was screened by Fox. 

Mr. Fawley spends one to two hours 
daily on his fiction writing before re- 
porting for work on the paper. It takes 
him about a year to turn out a novel of 
100,000 words. He is a member of the 
Authors’ League of America, Inc., and 


7 


| the Sons of the Revolution, having 


ing 
ade 













served on the publicity committee of 
the latter organization for some years. 
*x* * x 


N echo of the cry “hysterical,” used 
44 by Chicago newspapers in describ- 
ing radio reporting of the recent Chic- 
ago Stockyards fire, is voiced in an ar- 
ticle by Charles J. Gilchrest, Chicago 
Daily News radio editor, outlining how 
radio announcers created public hysteria 
with their wild broadcasts of the fire, 
appearing in the July issue of Real 
America magazine. The article is en- 
titled, “Radio—A Mob Weapon.” 

A live broadcasting microphone in 
the hands of an untrained man is more 
dangerous to the country than a loaded 
gun in the hands of a child,” declared 
Mr. Gilchrest in relating how irrespon- 
sible radio broadcasters exaggerated the 
recent stockyards fire, spreading need- 
less terror and alarm throughout the 


nation. “A radio announcer who at- 
tempts to broadcast news of a catas- 
trophe, but is not a skilled newsgath- 
erer, can do untold damage,” he as- 
serted. 

The Daily News radio editor showed 
the need of placing news broadcasting 
in the hands of trained reporters who 
know how to get the facts—G. A. B. 

. & © 


HE views of Col. Frank Knox, 

Chicago Daily News editor and 
publisher, on the effects of planned 
economy in Italy, Russia, Germany and 
Austria, as expressed in his recent ad- 
dress before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, appear in booklet form 
under the title: “The Price of a Man- 
aged Economy.” 





ARBITRATION UPHELD 


Trouble-Makers Refuse 
Stereotypers Are Told 

Any employer or union that refuses 
to arbitrate its problems is just making 
trouble, was the sentiment expressed 
by W. H. McHugh, vice-president of 
the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, when he addressed the annual con- 
vention of the International Stereotyp- 
ers and Electrotypers Union held in 
Dayton, O., last week. He touched 
on the San Francisco strike during his 
talk. In part he said: 

“Progress for labor will be measured 


Only It, 


by the intelligence of labor leaders 
themselves. The printing trades unions 
hold national arbitration agreements 


with publishers, and adjust any matter 
that may come up by means of arbi- 
tration. This insures continuity of 
business, assures a publisher that he 
need not interrupt his publication and 
insures employes against wage losses. 

“Any sane union will arbitrate be- 
fore it will strike. Any that strikes 
first to force acceptance of its terms 
is not a reliable organization. Any 
employer or union that refuses arbitra- 
tion is just making trouble. 

“Printing trades unions are kept free 
from racketeers—even in Chicago. This 
is because of the mutual agreements 
and because of the fact to no man can 
be an agent or officer within these 
unions unless he is a member of the 
trade. We are against communism and 
bolshevism. We don’t want it and we 
won’t permit it within our ranks.” 

Boston will be the scene of the 1936 
convention of the Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers, it was decided. Des 
Moines, Ia., obtained the 1935 assembly 
during the Kansas City meeting last 
year, each convention city being deter- 
mined two years in advance. The mat- 
ter of the union handling its own in- 
surance for members, which has been 
before the conventions of the past sev- 
eral years, was turned over to a special 
committee for complete study and rec- 
ommendation. At present, insurance is 
being handled by a nrivate company. 


CORRECTION 
June linage figures shown for the 
Kansas City Star in Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER for July 21 represented the total 
news content and not advertising vol- 
ume for the month. The correct fig- 





ures are: 

1934 1933 Gain 
Star....(e) 767,420 646,327 121,093 
Star....(m) 747,293 622,755 124,538 
Star....(S) 291,343 278,446 12,897 





LIQUOR ADS BANNED 
(Special to Eptror & PusLisHEr) 
Toronto, July 23—Regarding liquor 
advertising as opposed to temperance 
education carried on in the schools, 
Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn, newly 
elected Premier of Ontario, has de- 
clared a ban on all advertisements in 
newspapers and periodicals published in 
the province. 


| 





Wouldn’t You Like to Have 
the Boys and Girls in Your 
Territory Tied Up Directly 
With Your Paper? 





SECKATARY HAWKINS’ 
FAIR AND SQUARE CLUB 


Can Do IT for You! 


At last, a real children’s page for your 
Saturday or Sunday edition . . i 


With a continued story about real 
boys and girls that has proved its popu- 
larity in leading newspapers—and a 
story that doesn’t rely on crime to at- 
tract reader interest . . . 


Plus the Seckatary Hawkins Club in 
which the Pittsburgh Press has en- 
rolled more than 100,000 children . . . 


Plus two weekly contests and other 
promotion stunts. 


A Feature Which All Civic Leaders Will 
Endorse! Use It in Your Fall Circulation 
Campaign. 
New Adventure, 

New Thrills, 


and New Art 


Now offered for the first time as a full page weekly feature in 
proof or mat form for first release Aug. 25-26. 





Membership Button 


For terms and territory, write or wire to 


NEA Service, INC., Cleveland, O. 




















How to Run Better Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


Acknowledgment is made to Harper & Bros. for permission to pre-print 
excerpts from the author's book of the above title to be issued in August 


‘THis chapter deals with some of 
the details that can help make and 
break a contest. I have seen lots of 
very successful contests that have com- 
pletely ignored a great many of the 
points dealt with in this article. On 
the other hand, I know that any con- 
test can gain from a thoughtiul con- 
sideration of them. 

Signing In. To tell a boy that he 
is in a sales contest is one thing—to 
have him tell himself that he is in it 
is another. Give each carrier an op- 
portunity to mentally declare to him- 
self that he is in the contest to win it, 
and give him the opportunity to put 
that statement into black and white in 
some definite form. It costs only a 
few dollars to prepare some sort ot 
contest registration blank. Preferably 
this should be illustrated and signed 
in the spirit of the contest. 

In connection with a championship 
prize fight contest the General Elec- 
tric Company issued a special registra- 
tion card reading: “Yes! Save a belt 
for me. Here’s my correct size so you 
can save one of those championship 
belts for me. I’m going to do my part 
in licking this bird, ‘Kid Put ’em Off.’ 
Put me down as being all set to win 
a membership in the High Ten Fight- 
ers’ Club, entitling me to one of those 
handsome championship belts.” Along- 
side of this paragraph was a little box 
within which were the words, “Size 
Wanted,” with space for the entrant to 
write down his belt size. At the bot- 
tom of the card was a place for the 
entrant’s name and address. 

Report Forms. A first cousin to the 
registration blank is the special order 
blank or report for use duing the period 
of the contest. By placing these blanks 
in the boys’ hands at the start of the 
contest you can make them itch to fill 
them out and that itch is going to sell 
the papers. Again this report form 
should be in the spirit of the contest. 

In connection with a kidnapping con- 
test a Middle Western Company used 
what was called a “Kidnapper’s Pay 
Claim.” It read in part, “I got ’im 
You owed me a buck and a half. Give 
me the sugar. The name of my new 
sale is, etc.” 

Merchandising the Contest. A well 
planned sales contest is an excellent 
heavy-duty vehicle for tieing some sell- 
ing plan through from the company 
to its prospects. The kinship between 
the contest and the sales plan may be 
close or it may be distant, but there 
certainly should be some kinship. It 
may be that the kinship is established 
through the use of a special scoring 
plan which focuses attention on a def- 
inite type of sales operation by giving 
special points or credit for business 
secured under this type of sales oper- 
ation. An example, double credits for 
canvassing brothers and sisters and rel- 
atives of present readers. It may be 
that your contest is tied in with some 
event of significance in the history 
of the paper and the contest is used 
to build additional morale in connec- 
tion with this event, such as moving 
into a new home or a convention trip. 
The kinship may be established through 
the scoring plan or theme, as previ- 
ously suggested, or it may be established 
through the skillful choice of prizes. 

As I suggested in a prevous article, 
a contest presents an opportunity for 
considerable educational work. While 
enthusiasm is running high you can get 
away with things that you might hesi- 
tate to do under ordinary circumstances. 
Supplementary points in a contest can 
be awarded for the best answers to 
a series of questions concerning a paper. 
A typical list of questions is presented 
herewith through the courtesy of the 
Jersey City Jersey Journal. 

1. Where is the Weather 

found? 
2. Does the Jersey Journal have Ra- 
dio Programs? , 


Report 





3. Name the Jersey Journal comics? 

4. What is the “A.P.”? 

5. Where are the subscription rates 
found? 

6. What does the “One Dialer” write 
about? 


7. Who is Frederic J. Haskin? 
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sionally to vary your routine by hav- 
ing some communication come from 
some other logical individual in or out- 
side of the company. 

Repeat a Contest? Yes, surely. “If 
a contest is good,” says Ernest Owen 
of the Successful Sunlight Office at 
Detroit, “don’t hesitate to use it again. 
After a year or two the men look 
forward with pleasure to the repeti- 
tion of a contest that was successful 
from a fun as well as a money stand- 
point. Repeated contests help build 
tradition and tradition has lots to do 





Hung on the skirts of Mrs. 
In court where husky Henry S 


“What do you mean, Henry,” 


Asked the judge, sternly. 


“Oh, Judge, yo’ know how it is 
An’ puttin’ it off!” 


Performed the ceremony. He 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 


By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


IX inky pickaninnies, the eldest only eight, 
Faced the judge on a failure-to-provide charge. 


“By leaving the support of all these children to your wife?” 
“Lordy, Jedge,” broadly smiled Henry, “She ain’t my wife.” 
“Do you deny that these are all your children?” 


“Sho, Jedge, day’s my chill’n all right——” 
“Then, why isn’t Australia your wife?” 


So, with the sob sister for witness, His Honor 


Henry might break the engagement. 


Australia Simmons 
immons 


queried His Honor, 


. Yo’ jes’ keeps puttin’ it off—— 


said he was afraid if he delayed, 








8. What should you always have with 
you when you solicit for new 
subscriptions ? 

9. Are you polite to your customers? 


10. Should a carrier play on his route? 
11. On what page of The Jersey Jour- 
nal can I find: 
1. Letters to the Editor. 
2. Talks to Parents. 
3. The Record of the Past. 
4. How’s Your Health. 
5. Everyman’s Investment. 
6. Real Estate News. 
12. What day of the week does The 


Jersey Journal Junior and Senior 
Club Magazine appear? 

What day of the week do you col- 
lect ? 

What do you do when a customer 
tells you he is moving? 

What do you do with the money 
you earn from your route? 
Contest Leadership. It is important 

that the contest should appear to be 

under the personal leadership or spon- 
sorship of some well-known and well- 
liked official of the company. A con- 
test should not appear to be floating 
in mid-air without a personal attach- 
ment to some individual of responsi- 
bility and leadership. This leader should 
appear in the contest frequently as it 
guiding star and should sign most of 
the communications that reach the boys. 

I don’t mean that every communica- 
tion connected with the contest must 
be signed by this one man. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is good practice occa- 


13. 
14. 


15. 


_—-from Frank E. Mi 


illigan, 
FORT SCOTT (KANSAS) TRIBUNE: 


i ity of expressing ™ 
“] want to take this RPC ent ; 


to you for 
PLAN is of men you PI 
st ul- 


the answer to the circulation problem. 


—and 
ganization 


with loyalty.” Mr. Owen is right, but 
be sure to add some new twist each 
time. 

A Grievance Committee. If from 
past experience you find there is an 
occasional mix-up concerning your 
scoring it may be well to establish a 
grievance committee composed entirely 
of members of your sales force. The 
boys are going to be much quicker 
to accept the judgment of such a com- 
mittee and not hold any hard feeling, 
than they are to accept yours. In this 
way you leave yourself free and clear 
and run no chance of building any 
ill-will for yourself. 

Watch the Details. The foregoing 
trimmings are helpful in putting over 
your contest. Don’t lose the oppor- 
tunity to use any of them in your 
contest. Next week we will bring you 
some more of these “Trimmings.” 

(Send a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for a copy of the “Perfect Con- 
test Check List,” a 48-notch yardstick 
for measuring the perfect contest.) 


SATTERFIELD IN GREEN BAY 

“Bob” Satterfield, whose little bears 
have romped across cartoons the coun- 
try over for many years, has been en- 
gaged as staff cartoonist for the Green 
Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, and is 
drawing a front page cartoon for that 
paper daily. He went to Green Bay 
from Cleveland, where he had been car- 
toonist on the Cleveland Press. He 
also was with NEA for 15 years. 
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STARTED PAPER W 
RELIEF FUNDS 

Gov. Langer of North Dakota 4, 
sessed Workers Five Per Cent 


of Salaries to Launch His 
Administration Organ 








His venture into the newspaper bys! 
ness was indirectly responsible for 
decision reached July 17 by the Nor 
Dakota Supreme Court that Govern 
William Langer was disqualified jrgg 
further holding executive office. 

The court ruled that he was disquaj. 
fied in view of his recent conviction gj 
conspiracy to prevent the orderly ope.) 
ation of the Federal statutes and }; 
subsequent fine of $10,000 and senteng! 
of 18 months. 

Langer was convicted of Collecting 
five per cent of their salaries from Fy 
eral relief workers for the purpose ¢ 
financing the administration newspape 
known as the Leader. He also ci. 
lected five per cent from state employg 
but this was not involved in the Feder; 
Court trial. 

In return for the five per cent asseg. 
ments, employes were given correspon(. 
ing amounts in subscriptions to th 
Leader with privilege of selling sy 
scriptions. Some subscriptions wer 
sold, others given away. 

Langer’s conviction, sentence and ds 
qualification caused a series of politiq) 
disturbances in Bismarck, climaxed q 
the eve of the decision with a ming 
riot at the new State Capitol buildig 
and the calling out of the Nation 
Guard next day. 











REPORT ON KIMBERLY-CLARK 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation reporte | 
this week for the second quarter 
earnings of $38,171 after taxes, depre- 
ciation, interest and preferred divideni | 
requirements, equal to 7 cents a shar 
on 487,173 common. For the first si 
months there was a loss of $86% 
equal to 10 cents a common share, 


ee. ee 

oa 
We pioneered 
the mill-condi- 
tioning idea— 


That Morley Mats 


are mill-conditioned to give the 
shrink required is an important 
factor in the fine performance 
they render in every stereotyping 
room. We were pioneers in this 
mill-conditioning process . . . 
assuring an accuracy and uni- 
formity in the shrink that has 
never been surpassed. Let us 
prove it. 





SAMPLES ARE 


FREE 


Make your own ; 
tests-we' ll leave 
it to your own 
judgment. 


MORLEY | 
better 



















MORLEY BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
New York Office: 46 East 11th St. 
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Parable of the 
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Seeds 
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Or how to avoid droughts 
in the Sales Program 
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WV si: BUYERS of advertis- 


ing space look on their advertising as a permanent 
investment—a seed which brings forth more fruit 
with each new year. They, therefore, spend more 
in markets which are richer and more stable year in 
and year out. 


On both counts, New England leads. Recognized 
as the center for skilled labor, New England is always 
ready to turn her hand to something new, something 
profitable. Her varied, diversified industries are, of 
course, not depression-proof—but as nearly so as 
Yankee ingenuity can make them. New Englanders 
proverbially have put their eggs in more than one 
basket. 


The result?) From 1923 to 1933, savings per in- 
habitant increased 24.6% in New England, decreased 
4.5% in the United States. Year after year, New 
England shrewdness has been building up a backlog 
of purchasing power. Today the average New Eng- 
lander has $347.00 more in the savings bank than the 
average United States citizen. 


Retail sales are still climbing in New England. The 
best way for you to get your full share is through a 
larger advertising program in the newspapers listed 
at the bottom of this page. They are the key toa 
consistently profitable market. With a combined cir- 
culation of more than two and a half million, they 
assure you more than profits for today; they assure 
you profits in the future as well. They will give you 
confidence in your advertising as an investment. 








SAVE BY SPENDING MORE 7” these NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE—Population 797,423 


Ad Rates 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 


+ 
casias tines tines ttHolyoke Transcript & Tele- 


*Portland Press-Herald Express, 
Sunday Telegram........ (ME) 59,083 .20 16 *Lyan item 
*Lowell Courier-Citizen and 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population 465,293 
ttConcord Monitor-Patroit..... (E) 6,844 -05 
tKeene Sentinel............... (E) 3,998 -036 8 .025 
*Manchester Union-Leader..(ME) 33,374 15 -12 


*New Bedford Standard Times 
and Mercury........... ¢ 


VERMONT—Population 359,611 I Ahcnh nana Saeute nme (Ss 





DED RAD ACseccduanecudes 
*Lawrence Eagle-Tribune....(ME) 28,242 -10 .09 


Evening Leader......... (M&E) 18,897 .07 -07 
03 *The Lowell Sun.............. 


Ad Rates CONNECTICUT—Population 1,606,903 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines Ad Rates 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 
(E) 16,542 08 065 lation lines lines 


*Bridgeport Post Telegram (M&E) 43,226 125 = .125 


(E) 17,182 = =.065 —.05 *Bridgeport Post.............. (S) 21,729 .08 .08 

ttDanbury News-Times... .... (E) 9,303 -06 .05 

*Hartford Courant............ (M) 35,792 -10 -10 

©) 14,705 8.09 = 407 *Hartford Courant............ (S) 59,655 15 15 

*Hartford Times.............. (E) 57,964 +¢ 15 15 

ony SS: 6 Ow *Middletown Press............ (E) 8,890 .055 .035 
*New Britain Herald........... ( 


) 14,583 09 -08 
) 25,486 -10 -10 60.361 16 15 





oo as (E) 6,716 04 .03 *North Adams Transcript ..... (E) 10,623 .05 .04 * 
ttBrattleboro Reformer........(E) 3,374 035 .02 *Pittsfield Eagle............... (E) 18,457 .06 —.06 ne si aes ee = ee poe ae 
tBurlington Free Press........ (M) 16,134 .065 .065 *Salem News..............-+++ oo 2 © CS i eninctd mae ‘Wecusereas : 4 y 
Gietiandl Meena sieeainaainiamaien = 886 25 028 *Norwich Bulletin & Record(M&E) 19,244 .09 07 
MER censkcnsnvcc (M) 13,489 .06 06 one Telegram aad ; : ' *Stamford Advocate........... (E) 11,078 .065 .055 
MASSACHUSETTS—Population 4,249,614 " Evening Gazette........ (M&E) 107,133.28 25 “Waterbury Republican & 
*Attleboro Sun................ (E) 5,750 04 .04 *Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 52,778 .21 .18 American...........---- (M&E) 27,068 09 8 .09 
*Boston Eve. American........ (E) 243,405 .50 50 *Waterbury Republican & 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser. ...(S) 468,871 75 .75 RHODE ISLAND—Population 687,497 DIGS oi 6 <6 aie nace (E&S) 33,100 .09 09 
— Rae (M&E) 268,176 50 50 *Pawtucket Times............. (E) 29,917 -09 -09 
oo ---- ee = *Providence Bulletin. ......... (E) 91,643 .20 27 (B) 
*Boston Post.................. (S) 287,860 155 155 te ey ea SS le 
+Brockton Enterprise-Times...(E) 30,000 "10 "10 *Providence Journal........... (S) 92,573 -20 -20 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Evening Bulletin. 
tFitchburg Sentinel........... (E) 11,222 -06 .045 +Providence News-Tribune. .... (E) 29,558 10 10 +Publishers’ Affidavit Oct. 1, 1933. 
*Greenfield Recorder-Gazette..(E) 6,361 045 045 PUR Binks ccccccosss (E&S) 5,135 04 .04 ttPublishers’ Affidavit Apr. 1, 1934. 
*Haverhill Gazette............. (E) 15,903 .07 .06 *Woonsocket Call............. (E) 16,177 .06 .06 *A. B. C. Publishers’ St t, Apr. 1, 1934, 
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Circulation 


RAISE RATES SLOWLY 
CIRCULATOR SAYS 


J. R. Chamblee, Dothan (Ala.) Eagle, 
Says Readers Must Learn, a Lit- 
tle at a Time, to Pay More— 
Recites His Experience 





The only way newspapers may obtain 
a profit from circulation is by raising 
rates, J. R. Chamblee, Dothan (Ala.) 
Eagle circulation manager, recently told 
the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association. 

Increasing the rate, he said, cannot 
be done by a gesture. “It must be 
done slowly, a little at a time, after 
careful consideration of all factors, and 
taking advantage of any change in con- 
ditions as they arise. Our readers must 
learn, a little at a time, to pay more for 
our papers, until a complete readjust- 
ment has taken place, and we finally 
have our circulation departments on a 
profit-showing basis.” 

Mr. Chamblee told the experiences of 
newspapers which had raised rates as 
fallows: 

“One Southern paper having a circu- 
lation of 27,000, reports that it recently 
increased its mail rate from $7 to $9 
a year without any loss in circulation. 
The same paper increased its wholesale 
rates to carriers in the city of publica- 
tion from 10¢ to 12¢ a week, without 
any loss. 

“Another afternoon paper with a cir- 
culation of over 75,000, during the sum- 
mer of 1933, increased its single copy 
price from 2¢ to 3¢ and at the same 
time increased its home delivered price 
in the city and trading territory from 
15¢ to 20¢ a week (daily and Sunday), 
with a corresponding increase in whole- 
sale prices. Comparison of the pub- 
lisher’s statement for March 31, 1933 
and March 31, 1934, shows a loss of 
less than 2%. However, it is interesting 
to note that the actual circulation for 
the month of March 1934, shows 81%4% 
more for that month than the six months 
average, indicating a healthy increase. 
The increase in revenue on this paper 
amounts to from three to four thousand 
dollars a week over the same period 
last year. 

“This paper’s nearest competitor did 
not increase rates, and made some gain 
in circulation, but not enough to cause 
anyone to lose any sleep. 

“A paper in the middle west in the 
200,000 class increased its ‘daily only’ 
retail rate in suburban and country 
territory from 50¢ a month to 65¢ a 
month, and suffered an immediate loss 
in circulation of about 10%. This was 
a year ago, and it has now recuperated 
to the extent of 5%, or one-half the 
original loss. While the actual money 
figures were not available, it is ap- 
parent, from a little figuring, that the 
increase in revenue must be from five 
to eight thousand dollars a month, 

“In our own case, we are one of the 
group of smaller papers, having at this 
time a circulation of 6,300. Last year 
our average circulation was 4,736, end- 
ing the year with barely over 5,000. 

e were on the upgrade and desired 
to continue so. Everyone concerned 
agreed that the best way to do this 
was through the jmprovement of the 
paper itself. Certain improvements 
were decided, and the circulation de- 
partment was called upon to furnish 
the money. This could be done by in- 
creasing rates, so we increased our car- 
rier delivered rate in the city of publica- 
tion from 12c to 15c a week, giving our 
carriers lc more profit and taking a 
2c increase for ourselves. 

“We did lose about three per cent 
of our circulation in the city, where 
the increased rates took effect, but more 
than made it up in other territory, due 
to the fact that we simultaneously in- 
creased the news content of our paper, 
and a little later added several features. 
“Our mail rate for rural routes was 
ridiculously low. We were getting only 
$2 19 a year for a six-day paper, pub- 
lishing six, eight and ten pages. Last 
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CANADIAN CIRCULATION GROUP HOLDS FIRST MEETING | 








Photo shows members and guests of the Ontario-Quebec Circulation Managers’ Association gathered for their first 


convention in Toronto recently. 


Sitting (L. to R.) C. Sutherland, Woodstock Sentinel-Review; Treasurer, Glyn 


Bowden, Expositor, Brantford; S. Morgan-Powell, assistant editor, Montreal Star; O. C. Harn, managing director, 
A.B.C.; President C. C. Cavell, Beacon-Herald, Stratford; Frank Newell of Toledo Blade and Times; Presidem, 
1.C.M.A.; Past-President Jos. E. Fehrenbach, Kitchener Record; Secretary W. J. Stewart, Times-Journal, St. Thomas; 
W. B. Preston, publisher, Expositor, Brantford; C. D. Dingman, business manager, Stratford Beacon-Herald; W. J. 
Motz, publisher, Kitchener Record; Charles Mitchell, Peterboro Examiner. i . 
Reporter, Galt; Charles Tatham, advertising manager, Woodstock Sentinel-Review; W. G. Mitchell, Free _ Press, 
London; Second Vice-President Norman Doig, Montreal Star; K. A. MacMillan, Toronto Star; Ralph Cowan, Toronto 
Star; Edgar Whiting, who on July 1 succeeded W. J. Little as circulation manager of the Montreal Star; G. M. 
Dingman, St. Thomas Times-Journal; H. B. Muir, managing director, Kingston Whig-Standard; J. King of London 
and Jack Knowles of the Canadian Observer, Sarnia. 





Standing (L. to R.): Lorne Johannes, 








summer we attempted to re-establish 
our normal $4 rate, but met with such 
objections that we finally established 
our rural route rate at $2.75 a year. 
Since this rate has been established 
we have used nothing but straight so- 
licitation on this class of business, and 
have increased our mailing list 25% 
in the period of about eight months this 
new rate has been in effect. 

“During the past year, conditions 
have been favorable to rate increases, 
but taking everything into considera- 
tion, I believe the secret lies in the 
quality of the newspaper more than in 
the price you get for it. 

“Competition, of course, is not to be 
overlooked. There will always be sub- 
scribers who will take your competitor’s 
paper at_12c a week, who will not take 
yours at 15c, no matter how good it 
is. This cannot be overcome, and de- 
velops into a matter of being able to 
take a temporary loss in circulation in 
favor of the increased revenue avail- 
able.’ 


HAS LOCAL COMIC STRIP 

A local comic strip, centering around 
the adventures of one “Luke Flint,” ace 
sleuth of the Ozarks region, made its 
first appearance in the Springfield 
(Mo.) Daily Leader and Press July 23. 
The continuity will be written by Al- 
len Oliver with the co-operation of 
other Leader and Press staff members 
and Springfield police authorities. The 
daily feature will be drawn by Charles 
Werner, staff artist. 


SIGNS PROTECT CARRIERS 

Red cellophane-covered signs, to be 
worn on chest and back, have been fur- 
nished Los Angeles Examiner news- 
paper boys as a combination safety and 
promotion feature. The signs slip over 
the shoulders on a harness, and in addi- 
tion to carrying the name of the paper, 
at night catch the light from automobile 
head lamps, warning motorists of the 
vendor’s presence. 


142 “SUBS” SURPRISE GIFT 

A feature of the 16th annual picnic of 
the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press organiza- 
tion held July 14, was the presentation 
of 142 new subscriptions to C. E. 
Broughton, editor, by the carrier boys 
- obtained them without his knowl- 
edge. 


MID-WEEK MAGAZINE SECTION 

The Dayton (O.) Herald July 18 
started a 12-page mid-week screen and 
radio magazine which was included with 
all editions. 


ROLLER SKATING DERBY 
The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 
is sponsoring a Roller Skating Derby 
in Humboldt Park, Saturday, Aug. 25. 








REPEATS SWIM VICTORY 
(Special to Epttror & PusitsHER) 

Cuicaco, July 23—Marvin Nelson, 
Fort Dodge, Ia., winner of the 1933 
William Randolph Hearst-Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 15-mile swim 
marathon, repeated again here yester- 
day when he finished first in the second 
annual event before a huge throng of 
World’s Fair visitors. He was awarded 
the $5,000 cash prize, presented to him 
by Homer S. Guck, Herald and Ex- 
aminer publisher. Janet Sheather, Port 
Credit, Ont., won the women’s five- 
mile swimming event in the morning. 
She was awarded $1,000 at the ban- 
quet given by the Herald and Examiner 
to the contestants last evening. Rufus 
C. Dawes, president of A Century of 
Progress, was the principal speaker at 
the banquet. 


NEW FASHION SERVICE 

Mrs. Virginia Chandler Lemmon, 
formerly director of the N. R. D. G. A. 
merchandise clinics and known profes- 
sionally as Chandlerhall, has leased 
quarters in the R. C. A. Building, New 
York, and will specialize in fashion mar- 
ket reports to women’s page editors of 
out-of-town newspapers. Associated 
with her, will be Mrs. Lucie Harrison, 
formerly fashion editor of the New 
York Evening Post, whose column is 
syndicated through the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger under the by-line “Anne 
Neville.” 


TO STAGE SPORT SHOW 

The Chicago Tribune, through its 
sports department, will sponsor a wrest- 
ling match between Jim Londos, heavy- 
weight champion, and Ed (Strangler) 
Lewis, at Wrigley Field, Chicago, Sept. 
20. The program will also include such 
sports celebrities as Barney Ross, Jack 
Dempsey, Jim Jeffries, Jess Willard, and 
probably Max Baer. Profits of the all- 
star sports program will go to charity, 
Arch Ward, Tribune sports editor, an- 
nounced. 


SNAKE AND FISH COLUMN 

The Madison (Fla.) Enterprise Re- 
corder each week devotes a column to 
stories of the biggest snake, fish, alligator 
or what have you, under the direction of 
T. C. Marchant, Jr., who is known as 
the “Snake, Fish and Alligator Editor.” 
One of the rules of the contest is that 
each story must be accompanied by the 
corpus delicti as evidence of the correct- 
ness of the story. Subscriptions to the 
paper are awarded for the best stories. 


23,000 ATTEND GOLF SCHOOL 

An enrollment of 23,000 men, women 
and children attended the Chicago Trib- 
une’s second annual free golf school, 
Charles Bartlett, Tribune golf editor, 
announced this week. 


250,000 SAW OUTBOARD RACES 

A crowd estimated at 250,000 lined 
both banks of the Allegheny River, July 
14-15, at Oakmont, to witness the Pitts. 
burgh Sun-Telegraph outboard speed- 
boat regatta, in which drivers competed 
for the William Randolph Hearst Gold 
Cup, which was won by J. Thorne, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 











Strength for The Day 
b 
Earl L. ae D. D. 


Although Hudson, New York, is 
about 125 miles north of New York 
City on the Hudson River, this 
town was one of the most famous 
Whaling ports in the old days. 
Why not some fair harbor on the 
coast? 

The reason is very evident when 
we think about it. Barnacles collect 
on the bottom of ships in salt water, 
and while they can be scraped off 
the easiest and most satisfactory 
way to get rid of them is to take 
the ship into fresh water where they 
drop off of their own accord. Hence 
mariners who wanted to get rid of 
barnacles forsook the fair harbors 
of the coast, and sailed their ships 
up the Hudson until they could cast 
anchor in this fresh water port far 
from the sea. 

It is thus with our souls. We 
can get many of the barnacles off 
if we work hard enough, but it’s 
dreadfully hard on the soul. The 
best way—the way God desires— 
is that we put our soul in the fresh 
water of Christ’s love and let hate, 
and lust and jealousy and bitterness 
drop off of their own accord. 

“Walk by the spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 








IHE above is an example of a 

daily feature, by a prominent 
Philadelphia clergyman, which is 
now available. Address Rowe 
Stewart, The Stewart Jordan 
Company, Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 





EING IN CONSTANT TOUCH with many large national advertisers and 
most of the important advertising agencies, we have an intimate knowledge 
of the kind of advertising appeal that is most effective with them. 


Upon request we will gladly help you prepare a campaign that 
will help sell your city and newspaper. 


We will go just as far as you wish us to. If you have a promotion department of your 
own we will submit designs and suggestions. If, on the other hand, you wish us to, we 
will make surveys, write your copy, design your advertisements—do anything to make it 
profitable. 


It is our contention that you should consistently keep your 
market before National advertisers—always having it there 
before campaigns break—and that is where we can render 
unique service. 


Constant reiteration in your newspaper keeps 
National products constantly before prospective 
customers. 


Constant reiteration in EDITOR & PUBLISHER keeps your newspaper constantly before 
national manufacturers, and advertisers, and permits them to keep your local market 
information up to the minute—always and in all ways. 


Advertising is influenced by advertising. We can cite many newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns that show wonderful results. Most of them are consistent and continuous, and 
are placed where National advertisers can see them. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the backbone of many such successful campaigns. 
National advertisers and agents are reached by EDITOR & PUBLISHER fifty-two times 


each year. The editorial content helps sell daily newspaper advertising. That is an unique 
service found nowhere else. 


Write for details about this service. You will find it highly regarded and appreciated. 
We have plenty of satisfied customers. Some of them have been advertising in our columns 
for twenty years. 


An inquiry from you will bring you a wealth of information 
that, if used, will bring you added business—added revenue 
and added satisfaction. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


A newspaper for newspaper and advertising men. 


Suite 1700 - Times Building - Broadway at 42nd St. 
New York City 

















WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








“6 GEM’”’ 

To Eprror & PusiisHer: The Gold- 
en Jubilee Number of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER is a gem in text, illustration and 
typography, all so generously attested by 
the large volume of advertising repre- 
sentation. 

I hasten to join the leaders in journal- 
ism and advertising in extending my 
congratulations to you and your asso- 
cilates upon this occasion and upon the 
giant strides that Eprror & PuBLISHER 
has made. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. P. Linn, 
The Branham Co., New York. 


WORTHILY REPRESENTS PRESS 

To Epitor & PusiisHEerR: The “Gol- 
den Jubilee” number of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER worthily represents a great pub- 
lication dedicated to and representative 
of the higher ethics of the fourth es- 
tate. 

May your worst years in the future 
be better than your best years in the 


past. 
W. G. Bryan. 


“A FINE TRIBUTE” 

To Eprror & PusiisHER: On my re- 
turn from Chicago I find the Golden 
Jubilee Number on which I congratulate 
you most heartily. 

This is a fine tribute to the standing 
of the Eprror & PusBiisHER, and what 
makes it extra fine is that it is well 
deserved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiiam A. THomMson, 
Director of Bureau of Advertising, 





UPBUILDING WORLD STANDARD 
To Eprror & PusiisHer: Heartiest 
felicitations achievement half century. 
Great work not only for American press 
but for upbuilding standard press as 
institution throughout world. Personal 
greetings. 
Keitn A. Murpock, 
Melbourne (Australia) Herald, 
Weekly Times and _ associated 


publications. 
(By cable.) 


SPLENDID, COVER TO COVER 

To Eprtor & PusiisHer: Congratu- 
lations on your very informative and 
very interesting Golden Jubilee Num- 
ber! It is a splendid piece of work 
from cover to cover, reflecting a com- 
prehensive plan enthusiastically exe- 
cuted. 

More power to each and all! 

. H. CHartes, 
Charles Advertising Service. 





GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT 

To Eprror & PustisHEer: This Gold- 
en Jubilee Number is something of 
which you can be mightily proud. Edi- 
torially it is one of the most interesting 
books I have seen. As an advertising 
man I consider it a very great accom- 
plishment that such a book was possible 
in these days of business travail. You 
can be quite certain that my ‘copy of 
the Golden Jubilee Book gets a perma- 
nent rating in my library. 


Cordially yours, 
C. C. Green. 
BEST WISHES 


To Eprtor & PusiisHer: The Mauch 
Chunk (Pa.) Times-News, fifty years 
old on April 3, 1933, extends to Eprror 
& PusiisHER congratulations and best 
wishes on attaining its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, and expresses best wishes for con- 
tinued service to the profession. 

Very sincerely, 
J. J. Boye. 


“INTERESTING AND VIGOROUS” 

To Eprtor & PusLisHER: May I 
extend my congratulations to Eprtor 
& PusLisHER on the high place that it 
occupies on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary? Most journals that re- 





late to a trade or a profession are in- 
sufferably dull, but Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER is always interesting and vigor- 
ous. I especially enjoy the editorial 


page. 
5 Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD, 
Editor-in-Chief, Household Magazine. 


“GUIDE AND INSPIRATION” 


To Epitor & PusBLisHER: Let me 
add my word of congratulation, on the 
occasion of Eprtor & PUBLISHER’s fif- 
tieth birthday. 

You well know how highly I regard 
Epitor & PusBLISHER and the work you 
are doing. From both the news and 
editorial viewpoint, the way you handle 
your job is a guide and inspiration to 
many smaller publishers and_ editors. 

I join with Joe Barnum in saying 
“more power to you!” 

C. R. Butter. 


PILLAR OF PUBLISHING 


To Eprror & PusLisHEer: Congratu- 
lations from your friends abroad on 
Golden Jubilee of a publication that is 
pillar of newspaper publishing business. 


LaurRENCE Hits, Eprror, 
Paris Edition New York Herald 
Tribune. (By cable.) 


SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS 
To Epitor & PusLisHER: Sincerest 
congratulations on your magnificent 
Golden Jubilee Number. 
Harvey R. Youns. 
Advertising Director, Columbus Dis- 
patch. 


GREAT HISTORIC VALUE 


To Eprror & PusLisHER: The impor- 
tance of the press in American life 
could not have more dignified and 
worthy expression than you have given 
it in the Golden Jubilee Number of 
Eprror & PusiisHER. The volume be- 
comes at once of great historic value 
to every newspaper man who loves his 
calling. I congratulate you on a notable 
achievement. 





Louris WILEY. 





“CREDIT TO THE FIELD” 


To Eprtor & PusLisHER: I want to 
congratulate all those who had anything 
to do with the compilation and pro- 
duction of the Golden Jubilee Number 
of Eprror & PusiisHeEr. It is a credit 
to the trade paper field. 

I have already devoted an entire eve- 
ning to the perusal of the wealth of 
informative text and advertising matter 
in the issue and am looking forward to 
a second glance in the near future. The 
many letters you have received are evi- 
dence of the splendid reception your 
publication gets from its readers. 

Yours very truly, 

Epwarp D. Doe, 
Assistant Editor, Printing. 


SPOILED HIS DAY 


To Eprtor & PusLisHER: Doggone 
your Golden Jubilee Number; arriving 
Sunday morning it cost me both church 
and golf. Nevertheless, as one old timer 
to another, the Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont wants you to know that it 
aspires to filling its field and function 
as admirably as you fill yours. 

Jupson Cuapman, Editor. 


“IT IS HISTORY” 


To Eprror & PusiisHer: Anniver- 
sary editions can be monumental achieve- 
ments. You have proved it with the 
Golden Jubilee Number of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

You did such a complete job in the 
Jubilee Number, of recovering for the 
enduring records, the vital story of a 
half century of newspaper growth and 
accomplishment, that you make me wish 
regretfully that the format was not 
suited to a book shelf. It is no ephe- 
meral thing. It is a history book and 
belongs in the library. 

The publishing and related interests 
will always be in debt to you for seeing 
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the opportunity and meeting its require- 
ments so skilfully and so generously. 
Sincerely, 
James O'SHAUGHNESSY, 


A JUST CRITICISM 


To Eprror & PusiisHeEr: First of all 
I want to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the celebration of your 
50th anniversary. Ever since I became 
allied with the newspaper world more 
than twenty years ago, I have never 
failed to read Epiror & PUBLISHER 
each week. In fact, I always thought 
enough of it that today my library con- 
tains numerous volumes of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER of years gone by. 

However, I cannot help but gasp from 
amazement in finding your Jubilee is- 
sue ignoring completely the foreign 
language press of this country. 

As one who has been identified with 
the foreign language press for 20 years, 
I have already become more or less 
resigned to the unjustifiable attitude 
and inadequate attention given this press 
by national advertisers and advertising 
agencies, but when one undertakes to 
review the history of American journal- 
ism it is imperative that cognizance be 
taken of the foreign language press. 

There are now close to 1,000 foreign 
language newspapers in this country, 
and a great number of them have been 
appearing for more than 50 years. The 
foreign language speaking population 
numbers over 10,090,000 and during the 
first quarter of this century there were 
years when the influx of immigrants 
numbered over a million annually. 

Each of our first ten largest cities 
owes its growth and development to its 
foreign language speaking inhabitants. 

How can one ignore the foreign 
language press in the history of jour- 
nalism in New York City, when even 
today, after ten years of restricted im- 
migration, there are over 20 daily for- 
eign language newspapers and the cir- 
culation of these foreign language news- 
papers is almost close to a million 
copies per day? 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

. A. REDELHEIM. 


WEALTH OF INFORMATION 
To Eprtor & PusLisHER: Epitor & 
PuBLISHER has put the entire American 
newspaper world in its debt with its 
handsome and valuable Golden Jubilee 
Number. It contains such a wealth of 
newspaper information that I do not 

know anything to cempare with it. 
Harry Kine Toorie 


“COLOSSAL” 

To Epitor & PustisHer: If Brother 
Glogauer hadn’t ruined the word, I 
would like to call your Golden Jubilee 
number “colossal.” It is a magnificent 


job. 
M. V. Atwoop, 
News and Editorial Office. 
Gannett Newspapers. 








“SPLENDID” 

To Eprror & PusBLisHER: Congratu- 
lations to you on your fiftieth anniver- 
sary and especially on the splendid 
Golden Jubilee issue. 

The Star, which I established, will 
a its golden anniversary July 13, 
1935. 


Very truly, 
W. W. AIKENs, 
Franklin (Ind.) Star. 


GOSH-WALLOPING 

To Epitor & PusiisHeR: Amazed 
congratulations on your gosh-walloping 
Golden Jubilee number. How in the 
world am I going to find time to take 

a month off and read it? 

Sincerely yours, 

NorMAn Rose. 


REALIZES FORMAN’S DREAM 

To Eprtor & PusiisHER: On my 
first visit to New York one of my valued 
possessions was a letter to Allan For- 
man. It was the commencement of a 
long friendship. In the years that in- 
tervened I have followed the develop- 
ment of his plan to build a publication 
for newspaper builders. How little he 











dreamed of the structure that was des. 
tined to rise on the Journalist founda- 
tion! 

The wealth of material crowded into 
this single issue will constitute a stand- 
ard until such time as you may give ys 
a Centennial number. I'd really like to 
see it. 

The Scripps-Howard pages are a no 
less valuable contribution to the issue. 
Each page spells “Progress” and the 
art only serves to drive home the argu. 
ment. It’s a great issue. Congratula- 
tions. 

Cordially yours, 
A. E. MacKrxnoy, 


NO NEW “SWATCH” RULING 
To Eprtor & PusiisHer: Reference 
is made to the article under the heading 
“P. O. May Be Lenient on Swatch 
Ads” appearing on page 33 of the July 
14, 1934, issue of Epitor & Pustisuer, 
There has been no change in the ryl- 
ing regarding the use of “swatch” 
advertisements in second-class publica- 
tions, and copies containing such matter 
are not mailable at the second-class 
rates of postage, since samples of mate- 
rial are, under the law embraced in mat- 
ter of the third or fourth class, as 
defined by the Acts of Congress em- 
bodied in sections 561 and 569, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, and such matter 
when inserted in copies of a publication 
subjects the entire publication to postage 
at the third or fourth-class rate, which- 
ever is applicable according to weight, 
In determining the right of a publica. 
tion to transmission in the mails as 
second-class matter, all copies published 
and circulated are taken into considera- 
tion and not only those which are sent 
through the mails. Copies of a publica- 
tion entered as second-class matter 
which are distributed outside of the 
mails should also conform to the postal 
laws and regulations governing second- 
class matter and it is not, therefore, per- 
missible to prepare copies of the same 
issue with the “swatch” advertisements 





inserted in copies sent outside of the / 


mails and omitted from the copies sent 
through the mails. 

While the Department is desirous of 
according mailers every facility and 
privilege to which they are entitled un- 
der the law, if publishers should indulge 
in the practice of inclosing in copies 
of their publication, even though the 
same may be circulated outside the 
mails, matter which is not permissible in 
publications of the second-class, such 
practice might destroy the statutory 
characteristics of the publication as 
second-class matter and consequently 
jeopardize its second-class mailing 
privilege. 

In no case should copies of a publi- 
cation which do not conform to the 
law governing second-class matter bear 
a notice of entry as such, regardless 
of the fact that the copies are dis- 
tributed outside the mails, or postage 
at a rate other than the second-class 
rate is paid on the copies sent through 
the mails. 

Very truly yours, 
. B. ErmenBercer 
Third Assistant Postmaster Generd 


DISTORTION ALLEGED 
To Eprror & PurtisHer: Inasmuch 


as Eprtor & PuBLISHER is read by news 7 


paper editors throughout the nation, | 
am sending you this communication = 








the hope that it may receive attention « F 


an early issue. 

Recently, there was held at Teacher 
College, Columbia University, a confer 
ence on education for marriage 
family social relations. This conferent 
was open to the public and to the pres. 
No restrictions were placed on reporters 
On the contrary, special effort was 
to see that they could cover the confe- 
ence with the least possible inconver 
ience to themselves and to their papefs 
The news items about the conferent 
were accurate and fair. 

One such news item, however, ha 
been made the basis of an editorial a 
tack which violates the newspaper tenet 
of accuracy and fairness. Please not 


(Continued on page 35) 
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VIRGINIA PRESS GROUP 
REELECTS SPILMAN 


Blackstone Weekly Wins Two Rhame 
Certificates in Contest—Two 
Executive Vice-Presidents 
Named for Association 


(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., July 23—The 
Virginia Press Association reelected 
Louis Spilman, editor and publisher of 
the Waynesboro News-Virginian, as its 
president at the 46th annual convention 
held here July 19-21. 

Mr. Spilman was also chosen as rep- 
resentative of the daily papers of Vir- 
ginia on the state NRA regional code 
authority. The size of this body was 
reduced from 11 to five members. 
Serving on it with Mr. Spilman will 
be Walter P. McGuire of the Peters- 
burg Southside Virginia News; R. T. 
Corbell of Leesburg ; Conway Smith of 
Pulaski, and L. R. Davis of Bowling 
Green Caroline Progress. Mr. Spilman 
and Mr. McGuire will serve for one 
year, the other members for two years 


each. 

At the Friday session the constitu- 
tion was amended to provide for two 
executive vice-presidents, one to repre- 
sent the dailies, and one from the 
weekly field. Major Raymond Bottom 
of Newport News and W. C. Cole- 
burn, Blackstone Courier-Record, were 
on Saturday elected to these offices. 

James A. Latimer, of Bristol, was re- 
elected secretary and also state repre- 
seutative of the N.E.A. George O. 
Greene, Clifton Forge Daily Review, 
was again chosen treasurer. P. T. At- 
kins, Norton Coalfield Progress, was 
nominated from Virginia for the ex- 
ecutive committee of the N.E.A. 

John E. Allen of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
editor of the Linotype News, announced 
the awarding of the certificates for 
outstanding weekly newspapers in the 
state offered by C. C. Rhame, manager 
of the New York agency of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. Thirty- 
two weekly papers had been judged by 
Marlen E. Pew, editor, Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER; L. S. Siegfried, editor, Ameri- 
can Printer, and Mr. Allen. 

The Blackstone Courier-Record, 
edited by W. C. Coleburn, won two 
awards and “nearly won another.” The 
Blackstone weekly was adjudged best 
in front page makeup and in press 
work and ran a close second to the 
Farmville Herald in the best handling 
of display advertising. Both the 
Blackstone and the Farmville papers 
are controlled by J. Barrys Wall. 

The Peninsula Enterprise, of Acco- 
mac, published by John and Alfred Ed- 
monds, was awarded the Rhame Cer- 
tificate for the best general makeup of 
the 32 papers entered. At the winter 
meeting certificates were awarded to 
Virginia daily papers upon the same 

asis. 

Members of the association were 
guests of the University of Virginia 
at dinner Thursday evening. 

Friday morning was largely given 
over to revising the constitution. 

How country weeklies are being 
crushed out by competition from the 
dailies and by the increased costs of 
materials was told by H. L. Snyder of 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., who told of 
his 51 years of experience as publisher 
of a “home-town weekly.” 

Saturday morning J. Barrye Wall 
ot Farmville declared that adver- 
tising agencies are inclined to cut 
by forty per cent the circulation claims 
ot weekly newspapers in stressing the 
importance of circulation audits. He 
suggested that the Virginia Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulation, which he has man- 
aged, might be better handled by the 
association through its secretary. 





MAKING CANADIAN TRIP 

Elmer DeClerque, of Henry De- 
Clerque, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives, is making his annual business sur- 
yey trip through western Canada in the 
interests of Canadian newspapers repre- 
sented by his firm. He will return to 
Chicago about Sept. 1. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 
(Continued from page 34) 











(attached) editorial from the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The news dispatches in several lead- 
ing papers make it clear enough that 
the doctor trom Massachusetts who in 
open discussion advocated pre-marital 
sex relationships did not reflect the 
opinion of the conference at all. It was 
quite the other way around. Yet the 
Atlanta Constitution, with apparent de- 
liberateness, distorts this situation and 
makes it appear that Teachers College 
and Columbia University are intent upon 
undermining those views on sex and 
marriage generally accepted as decent 
and respectable 

If the Constitution had used even or- 
dinary care in reading the news dis- 
patches, it would have seen that the 
overwhelming majority of persons in 
this conference were violently opposed 
to these extreme views on sex. Why, 
do you suppose, does it deliberately cite 
those views and indicate that Teachers 
College and Columbia University are 
sponsoring them? 

The suppression of radical utteranc : 
on sex might have been accomplished by 
excluding all visitors and reporters from 
the conference. We felt, however, that 
a conference having as its purpose the 
improvement of home life through finer 
marital and pre-marital relationships 
would be even more helpful if it were 
covered by the press. This is our pol- 
icy with virtually all college conferences, 
even those not open to the general 
public. We have found newspaper re- 
porters fair and accurate. Only the oc- 
casional reporter has disappointed, and 
usually that has been unintentional. 

Reports of this conference were as ac- 
curate as space limitations permitted. 
The Atlanta Constitution deliberately 
distorted the news; in its editorial it 
drew conclusions which simply are not 
true. 

Other papers are beginning to copy 
the Atlanta Constitution editorial. It 
seems to me that this editorial gives 
plenty of ground for Heywood Broun’s 
recent statement that “the thing that 
some newspapers should worry about is 
not the loss of their freedom, but rather 
the loss of their integrity.” 

Very truly yours, 
M. A. BicELow. 

Professor of Biology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Chairman, Executive Committee 
of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. 


CORRECTION 


To Epiror & PusLisHER: In your 
Golden Jubilee number appears on page 
228 a story about the Macy chain and 
in it is stated “and unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to invade White Plains.” 

I do not know who wrote this story 
but it certainly put us all on our ear. 
We never attempted to invade White 
Plains. The Daily Press was simply 
affiliated with us in the advertising set- 
up the same as the Daily Reporter is 


ay. 

While I am writing I want to extend 
my warmest congratulations on your 
Jubilee Number. I think it is an out- 
standing edition and you certainly are 
entitled to hearty congratulations. 

Very sincerely, 
Watrace O'DELL. 


“DESERVED SUCCESS” 

To Epitor & PusLisHER: I have just 
examined with the greatest of interest 
the Golden Jubilee number of Editor & 
Publisher which you issued on July 21. 
Please let me congratulate you upon the 
general excellence of that issue, but 
even more upon the fact that you have 
reached the half-century mark in your 
valuable service to the publishing busi- 
ness. Because of the fidelity to high 
ideals which have attended its service 
Eprror & PusLisHER has achieved a 
pre-eminent place in the field of jour- 
nalism. My hope is that the fine and 
deserved success which has marked the 
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progress of your publication during the 
past fifty years may attend it in the 
years that lie ahead. 
Sincerely your friend, 
ARTHUR CAPPER. 


“ENJOYED” 

To Enpitror & PuBLISHER: The supe- 
riority of your Golden Anniversary 
Number in every respect impels me to 
tell you how much I have enjoyed read- 
ing it, and to offer you my heartiest 
congratulations. 

Cordially yours, 
Davin E. SMmey. 
The Tampa (Fla.) Times. 


NEW NEA FEATURES 

Two new features have been added 
to the week-end group now released 
through NEA Service, Inc., Cleveland. 
Robert F. Schulkers of Cincinnati, who 
for years has written the “Seckatary 
Hawkins” stories, has joined NEA, and, 
beginning with the release of Aug. 25- 
26 this juvenile feature will be avail- 
able in full page mat. The art will 
be by Charles Coll. A color page of 
“Alley Oop,” comic strip by V. T. Ham- 
lin, will be issued Sept. 8-9. 


S.N.P.A. POSTAL COMMITTEE 

President E. K. Gaylord of the S. N. 
P. A. has appointed the following Pos- 
tal and Legislative Committee: J. S. 
Parks, Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest 
American and Times Record, chairman; 
Maj. John S. Cohen, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal; James G. Stahlman, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner; John Stewart Bryan, 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader; H. 
Galt Braxton, Kinston (N. C.) Free- 
Press; Ted Dealey, Dallas (Tex.) 
News and Journal. 











DAILY BECOMES WEEKLY 

The Martinez (Cal.) Herald, which 
has been published as a daily, has 
changed to a weekly for the time being, 
which it is hoped will be temporary, 
according to announcement of A. M. 
Richards, Jr., who has been editor for 
the past year and now becomes man- 
aging editor in complete charge of the 
paper. Will H. Marsh, who has been 
publisher, has retired from the man- 
agement. 


HEADS I. T. U. COMMITTEE 

George H. Johnston, vice-president of 
Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, 
has been appointed general chairman 
of the International Typographical 
Union’s convention program to be held 
at the Palmer House in Chicago, Sept. 





N. Y. PUBLISHERS MEET 
Association Studies the Guild Prob- 


lem in New York 

The Publishers Association of New 
York City met Thursday morning of 
this week to consider the newspaper 
guild. 

According to information received by 
Epiror & PuBLISHER publishers were 
asked to come to the meeting as the 
guild situation had “come to a head” 
in some offices. 

It was reported that a committee of 
publishers was asked for at the meet- 
ing to study the negotiations that have 
thus far been started, with the aim of 
obtaining uniformity. 


216-PAGE SPECIAL EDITION 

What is claimed to be the largest spe- 
cial edition ever published in the middle 
west was issued July 17 by the Green 
Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, celebrating 
the 300th anniversary of the landing of 
Jean Nicolet near that city. The ter- 
centennial celebration, which lasts all 
summer, will reach its climax Aug. 9 
with the visit of President Roosevelt. 
The tercentennial edition contained 216 
pages, nearly 800 pictures, and more 
than a million words. It was divided 
into seven sections. In a 2-column box 
the management pointed out that the 
paper used in the edition if unrolled in 
a strip one page wide, would be suffi- 
cient to retrace Nicolet’s route from 
Quebec to Green Bay. Material for the 
big issue was gathered over a ten- 
week period by members of the regular 
staff. 


DYNAMITER DENIED PAROLE 

The parole application of Matt 
Schmitt, Los Angeles Times dynami- 
ter, was denied by the State Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles at its 
monthly meeting held at San Quentin 
Prison, Cal., July 18. Schmitt is serv- 
ing a long term in connection with the 
dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times 
building Oct. 1, 1910, by the McNamara 
brothers, when 15 men were killed and 
others seriously injured. 


CHANGES ON SUFFOLK PAPER 

Amendeo Obici, owner of the Suffolk 
(Va.) News-Herald for the past ten 
years has assumed the active presidency 
of the paper, of which Maurice E. Ben- 
nett, Jr., formerly on the advertising 
staff of the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, 
has become general manager. J. O’B. 
Cole, formerly with the Washington 
Post, was recently named circulation 
manager. 
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AND HERE’S TO THE NEXT 
HALF-CENTURY 


(Continued from page 7) 











But what of the future? God wot 
what! But let us peer ahead, as peerers 
among out peers, for 50 years into the 
future of our beloved business or pro- 
fession, as the case may be. 

A reassuring vision rewards us, for 
by that time all the current columnists 
will be dead, and most of them will 
have admitted it by lying down decently 
or by answering their fan mail and 
keeping regular hours. There will be 
others to take their place, no doubt, for 
the modest ambition of every School of 
Journalism student is to become a col- 
umnist and make $400 per week while 
earning about $45. 

Of what will they write? How should 
I know, who has no idea what to write 
about for tomorrow’s Evening Ledger? 
(Adv.) But let us not forget that we 
are peering, not buying safe stocks and 
bonds for our old age and decrepitude. 
Let us strain our necks and eyesight a 
little and mark the consequences “Hold 
for news.” This won't be the first time 
that a prophet has been without honor 
or scruple in forewarning which way the 
cat will jump. 

The cat must jump somewhere. To- 
day’s newspaper is torn apart by divided 
loyalties. It must make money, though 
heaven knows how, and it must make its 
readers better and brighter and happier, 
though heaven knows why. For this 
complicated reason its pages carry the 
finest writing and worst drivel of our 
times, and the public gets the works for 
three cents or less. 

But the drift, so far as a corpse can 
detect it while carried along on the cur- 
rent is toward the Golden Age of au- 
thorship, for it is toward the time when 
newspapers will command the finest 
writing abilities they can find. Pos- 
sibly they will also pay for them in due 
proportion. This is reactionary opinion, 
for it puts the newspaper back where 
it was when Addison and Steele and 
Defoe and their kindred were writing 
it. But where else can it go? 

There is little competition left else- 
where. News is nobody’s monopoly and 
for every feature that is bought there 
are a score like it for sale. But real 
writers are still scarce as cockroaches 
in the chief’s private boudoir. Even 
now they are worth more than headlines 
to the circulation department. To- 
morrow’s newspaper must be written by 
them, or the American public will lay 
its weary and stupid head on the radio 
receiver and let the news go in one ear 
and out the other. 

“All this comes,” said somebody in 
Sheridan’s Rivals “of teaching young 
persons to read.” The inevitable con- 
sequence of the modern and misguided 
effort to educate everybody is that a 
saving remnant is rapidly learning the 
difference between good and bad. It 
has likes and dislikes, as well as appe- 
tites. Mass production satisfied the pub- 
lic’s gluttony for nearly everything, 
from nuts to newspapers, but the hang- 
over is a hankering for quality, in- 
dividuality, originality, style. These are 
growing pains. Those who suffer them 
today may not buy many newspapers 
now, but may run the world tomorrow. 
If not, the world won’t be worth run- 
ning. 

It is a deceitfully simple thesis that 
the newspapers of 50 years from now 
will be written by men who can write. 
But if they aren’t, they might as well be 
produced by pushing buttons on a three- 
story merger of machinery, including 
type-setters and telegraph instruments, 
patent proof-readers and automatic edi- 
torial writers, with wood-pulp going in 
one end and brain-pulp coming out the 
other. 


This is a comforting doctrine, for it 
means that cacoethes scribendi, the itch 
of writing, will eventually be eliminated 
like other dangerous and infectious 
diseases. Boys and girls will not “take 
up” journalism as they might take up 
banking or bootlegging or other ordin- 
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ary occupations. Good writers will get 
what’s coming to them. p 

All this, of course, is fantastic pro- 
phecy, subject to all kinds of discounts, 
distraints and liabilities for shipwreck, 
loss by fire or theft, act of God or the 
jokers in the New Deal and its heirs 
and assigns. At the immediate moment 
nobody knows what will happen tomor- 
row, nor has much time to care. Not 
even a columnist, except that one lousy 
column leads to another, ad infinitum. 

* * * 
THE PUBLIC’S BREAD 
By Lee Shippey 
Los Angeles Times 

| pated years from now the span of 

human life will have been so broad- 
ened that when I pick up my Eprror 
& PusiisHER I will see in it many of 
the names I see in it today. And some 
of those names will be signed to articles 
worrying about the same old things. 
“We are living in changing times, some 
of them will assert, with perfect verac- 
ity—for times always have been and al- 
ways will be changing. “We must safe- 
guard the fr of the press, the 
bulwark of American liberty,” others 
will warn us, with equal veracity. And 
others will assure us that a new dawn 
of opportunity stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain tops. 

There will be more newspapers then 
and better newspapers. Did some one 
snort derisively when I said “more pa- 
pers?” Brother, take back your snort. 
In a few years there'll be enough job- 
less graduates of schools of journalism 
to hold the political balance of power. 
If they take the notion, they can vote 
a law requiring one paper for each 
major political faith for each 100,000 
of population, or segment thereof. Did 
we get more lawyers and more doctors 
as schools of law and medicine in- 
creased? Then as surely we shall have 
more newspapers. They may have to 
divvy us up as the surgeons do, some 
taking the ears, some the eyes, some 
the lungs and some the liver, but some- 
how they'll make us go around. 

And they will be better newspapers 
because they will have to be better. 
Those schools of journalism are turn- 
ing out young men and young women 
efficiently trained for all departments 
of a newspaper. Of course, you can’t 
teach people to think. But now nearly 
all the youngsters who are thinking 
along journalistic lines are studying in 
some school of journalism, and where 
natural ability is trained in a really 
efficient school—and there are an in- 
creasing number of efficient schools— 
the result is a graduate far better qual- 
ified than the cub reporter of the good 
old days used to be, with a far better 
balanced education as a springboard 
from which to take the plunge. There 
will no longer be any newspaper offices 
“4 the country in which ignorance is 

iss. 

The schools of journalism are doing 
another important thing. They are 
educating readers. They are training 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
to read the newspapers discerningly, and 
the newspaper which appeals to the mor- 
onic element of society is going to find 
its clientele diminishing steadily. With 
increased leisure the general public is 
bound to become better educated, more 
discriminating, more appreciative of 
what is genuinely well done—and much 
harder to fool or confuse. The news- 
papers which appeal to that more en- 
lightened and more appreciative public 
will gain in strength and authority, and 
any which try to mislead the public wilt? 
be playing a dangerous game. 

Many times in the next 50 years it 
will be announced, importantly, that 
some other medium is about to sup- 
plant the newspaper. But many a girl 
who has been about to be married sev- 
eral times is still an old maid. Many 
a man who often has been about to 
become rich still is poor. As I said be- 
fore, when I pick up my Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER in 1984 I expect to see many 
of the same names, of papers and of 
persons, that I see today. Some grand 
old institutions will pass, of course, as 
other grand old institutions have passed 
before. Here and there some brilliant 
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writer will overdo the job of preserving 
himself in alcohol and will become but 
a memory. But newspapers will go on 
as long as America goes on. There 
will be more need for them in an age of 
increasing leisure. And they will respond 
to the needs of the public as no other 
organizations can, because they are 
closer to them, understand them better, 
reflect them more quickly. 

All the educational institutions of 
America, public, private, day and night, 
reach only one fourth as many Ameri- 
cans as the newspapers, the public’s 
great educators, do. A great book may 
come now and then as a sort of Thanks- 
giving day feast, but the newspapers 
must and do supply the daily bread of 
America’s intellectual life. The man who 
says he never reads the newspapers pro- 
claims himself either a liar or a fool. 

If anyone really didn’t read the 
newspapers he wouldn’t yet know that 
Lindbergh flew across the ocean. 

There was a time when information 
was the property of the few, the king 
and his privy council. Then newspapers 
came and made information the prop- 
erty of all the people. Humanity has 
leaped ahead since then. Progress has 
been so accelerated that each succeeding 
generation has been amazed by it. And 
the newspaper is and will remain the 
only satisfactory way of spreading infor- 
mation, spreading it daily and under- 
standably. What is merely heard will 
never do, for three men may hear a 
thing said and each will repeat it dif- 
ferently. It must come in the form of 
the printed word to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, to be considered. And the 
people will never permit the newspapers 
to die, because they know in their hearts 
that the newspapers have done more for 
them than all the other agencies of 
progress—that all the other agencies of 
progress would be handicapped in their 
efforts, would be thwarted by selfish 
interests and could never be understood 
but for the newspapers. They will 
never be satisfied with occasional 
Thanksgiving day feasts nor with hourly 
light lunches flung at them through the 
air or over their telephones. They will 
always have to have their daily bread. 
The newspapers always have responded 
to their need as no other agency could 
and always will, and what is needed 
must always exist. 

So here’s to the next 50 years! It 
will be a period even more interesting 
than the last 50 years, and that’s saying 
plenty. Bring on your changes, for 
changes are what fill newspaper offices 
with thrill. Changes are life, changes 
are news. And only the newspapers 
can make the changes come out right. 
Here’s to the next 50 years, and may 
we all enjoy them to the newspaperman’s 
uttermost! 

* * * 


SEES BRANCH PRINTING 
By Ed Bang 
Cleveland News 

“JUST BETWEEN YOU AND 

ME” the first 50 years may be the 
toughest, as they are wont to say, but 
I would like to look forward and add 
to my present record of 27 years plus 
as sporting editor of the Cleveland 
News, by working day in and day out, 
and nights without number, as has been 
the case in the past, for the next 50 
years to come as an earnest toiler in 
the vineyard of newspaperdom. 

I would like to follow each and every 
new move that makes for bigger and 
better newspapers like the Linotype ma- 
chine, the color presses, the Western 
Union printers, the telephoto and wire- 
less; live each and every day as a true 
newspaperman loves to, up to his very 
eyebrows in work. 

I wonder if before that half-century 
passes into history, it will not be pos- 
sible for the big city newspapers to 
print their editions not only in their 
own pressrooms, but in 50, yes, per- 
haps 100 and more, smaller cities at 
one and the same time. Right now one 
newspaper at least is printing in three 
cities and in order to make the papers 
identical if a subhead is taken out of 
a story in the main office, a wire is 
dispatched to the other two to “make 
correction.” 











I believe the day is coming when on 
man, or several at the outside, yi 
evolve the plan whereby it will & 
possible to print the same edition of om 
paper in 50 to 100 cities at the sam 
time and thus do away with the presey C 
terrific expense of distribution. 

I would like to be part of that ney 
order of things because it seems ong 
you get the smell of printer’s ink jy 
your nostrils it never actually leave A 
you. My baptism came at an early ag. 
in life, as a printer’s devil. 

“Newspaper work has been in 
mind, my heart, my hair,” to use the 
vernacular; in fact, it has been the 
greater part of me ever since. Dy 
you wonder I would like to carry q 
until 1984? h 

That being impossible, I will do th 
next best thing and raise my glass to 
drink to those forebears who laid the 
foundation for the great newspapers of 
the present; those of the fraternity who 
have labored long years up to the pres. 
ent; and those who will carry on the 
greatest of all work it has been God’ 
pleasure to confer on mankind in the} late 


50 years to come. Wa 
7+ © tile 
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MAY REWARDS INCREASE) | 
By Gail Borden ae 

Chicago Daily Times: bes 

O the next 50 years: May they} the 
bring to the newspaperman, in addi } anc 


tion to the pay check rewards he richly} por 
deserves, dignity and self-respect, a wil|  } 
to tell the story honestly and without} Ch: 
bias and, above all, a type of courage 
not exemplified by movie “reporter. 
heroes,” but rather by the fellows in 
real life who have been foolish enough 
or faithful enough to stick out their 
assignments, not because of what they 
might get for it, but only because they 
are what they are—good newspape- 
men. And may the next 50 years im 


Ne 


press on the publishers that such goo 
servants are as hard to find as steady 
advertisers and are a lot less susceptibk 
to depressions. Il 
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HICAGO? 


Always 
Stay 


at the MORRISON 
They have the Most 
Comfortable Beds 


Those comfortable beds are 
just one example of how the 
Morrison gives you more 
for your money. And they 
are quickly reached when {| 
you are tired, 
too, for the 
Morrison is in 
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CHARLES V. SLATTERY 


New York American Reporter Dies 
of Throat Infection 
Charles V. Slattery, 36, New York 
American reporter and formerly of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, died 
uly 20 at his home on Staten Island, 
New York, after a brief illness. 
A streptococcus throat infection, at 
frst mistaken for an ordinary sore 
throat, proved fatal to Mr. Slattery, 
who succumbed while a pulmotor squad 
was cooperating with his physicians. 
His wife, Margaret, and their three 
children, were with him when he 


ied. 

Mr. Slattery was born in Chicago 
and was educated at St. Patrick’s 
Academy. He joined the Hearst service 
in Chicago at the age of 17, serving 
first as a stenographer. His talent as 
an observer and writer caught the at- 
tention of Walter Howey, then manag- 
ing editor of the Herald and Examiner. 
Mr. Howey made him a reporter and 
later a rewrite man. During the World 
War he served with the 122d Field Ar- 
tillery, after which he returned to the 
Herald and Examiner. 

His reporting of the Loeb-Leopold 
trial in Chicago was particularly note- 
worthy. He covered the trial almost 
single-handed. Five years ago he joined 
the staff of the New York American 
and since then he had been a star re- 
porter for that paper. 

Mr. Slattery’s body was 
Chicago for burial this week. 
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EDWARD J. DUFFY 


New York Daily News Mechanical 
Superintendent Dead at 42 

Edward J. Duffy, 42, mechanical su- 
perintendent of the New York Daily 
News, who was considered one of the 
outstanding newspaper pressmen and 
mechanical superintendents, died July 
23 at Saranac Lake, N. Y. He had been 
ill three years. 

Mr. Duffy was born in New York, 
and started his career as a flyboy on 
the New York Times in 1909. Five 
years later he received his journey- 
man’s card and went to the Boston 
American, where he remained two years. 

He returned to New York as press- 
room foreman on the Sun, where he 
remained for four years before join- 
ing the News on Aug. 16, 1921, in the 
same capacity. On Jan. 5, 1929, he 
was made mechanical superintendent, 
which position he held up to the time 
of his death. 

_ The rubber roller and blanket and 
ink fountain were some of the innova- 
tions he helped perfect and installed. 

Duffy served on the advisory board 
of the International Printing Pressmen 





















and Assistants’ Union, Local No. 2. 
Mr. Duffy was active in the councils 

of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association’s mechanical conferences. 





Obituary 


R OBERT J. BOYLAN, for more 


\ than a quarter-century a member 

ot the news staff of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and leading reporter 
ot racing, died July 22 in a St. Louis 
ospital. Death was due to heat pros- 
tration. For years he covered the 
Kentucky derby and all of the meets 
at Fairmount Park. His column, “As 
the Insiders Tell It,” was a regular 
feature of the sport page. He entered 
the Globe-Demorat’s employ as East 
St. Louis correspondent. He later was 
assistant city editor and city editor. 
Survivors are his wife, one daughter 
and one son. 

Anprew S. Lone, 57, for 39 years 
with the business office of the Reading 
(Pa.) Eagle, died July 13 after a long 

Iness. His wife and two sons survive. 

Joun G. Knicut, 61, former part 
Owner of the Chillicothe (O.) Daily 

ews and for 20 years proofreader on 
the Columbus Dispatch, died recently 
of a heart attack in Columbus. His 
Wife, six sons and a daughter survive. 
MEuissa Jane Tripp, 81, widow of 


Edward C. Tripp, and mother ef Frank 
E. Tripp, general manager of the Frank 
E. Gannett Newspapers, died July 22 at 
her home in Elmira, N. Y. Death was 
attributed to a shock she suffered in a 
severe fall on July 10, and her advanced 
age. 

ArTHUR Piper KELLOGG, managing 
editor of the Survey, New York, and 
treasurer of Survey Associates, Inc., 
publishers of the Survey and Survey 
Graphic, died recently of a heart at- 
tack at his summer cottage at Ka- 
touah, N. Y. Mr. Kellogg joined the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Daily Telegraph 
staff in 1897 and remained until 1902, 
serving as a reporter and later city 
editor. In 1903 he joined Survey.’ 

WarrREN W., JEROME, 66, publisher 
of the Burrton (Kan.) Graphic and 
mayor of the town, died last week from 
a heart attack said to have been super- 
induced by the bite of a spider three 
weeks ago. 

Mrs. Heten FEE BRAKENRIDGE, €X- 
ecutive of the Frederic J. Haskin Ser- 
vice in Washington, D. C., for the past 
ten years, died of pernicious anaemia 
at the home of her daughter in Buffalo, 
July 24. 

Harry Butiion, 52, former sports 
editor of the Detroit Free Press and 
widely known as an athlete before en- 
tering newspaper work, died suddenly 
July 19 of a heart attack at his sum- 
mer home at Riverside, Ont. Since 
leaving the Free Press three years ago, 
Mr. Bullion had been identified with a 
stock exchange organization. He leaves 
a widow, Mrs. Clara Bullion. 

Betty Marion Brown, 12-year-old 
daughter of Harold Brown, reporter 
for the Oklahoma City Times, Okla- 
homa City, died unexpectedly July 16 
of a brain infection after a brief illness. 

Mrs. J. R. McLrop, wife of J. R. 
McLeod, general manager, Halifax 
(N. S.) Chronicle and mother of Gra- 
ham McLeod, advertising manager of 
the daily, died July 9. 

Gitpert A. Haas, 80, one time owner 
of the Beaver (Pa.) Times, died at his 
home in Sewickley July 15. His wife, 
two daughters and a son survive. 

Mrs. Zor Hoy SHAFFER, 36, of the 
advertising staff, Cincinnati Times-Star, 
died in the Deaconess Hospital, that 
city, recently after a short illness. Mrs. 
Shaffer had also been on the editorial 
staff of the Columbus Dispatch and 
Canton Daily News. Her husband sur- 
vives. 

STEvE Murpnuy, 74, last of three 
Canadian born brothers who established 
newspapers in West Texas, died unex- 
pectedly at Sonora, Tex., July 11. With 
his brother, the late Mike Murphy, he 
established the Devil’s River News, at 
Sonora, in 1890. His older brother, the 
late J. G. Murphy, who died some 
months ago, established the San An- 
gelo (Tex.) Standard with W. A. 
Guthrie, in 1884. Murphy wrote a 
column for years under the name of 
“The Devil of the Devil River News.” 

James W. BEAN, part owner of the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle and for- 
mei Massachusetts state auditor for 11 
years, died July 7 following a long ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. Watt Wesser, 68, mother of 
Katherine Webber Massee, Chicago 
American women’s feature writer, died 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Burt 
Massee, Chicago, July 18. 
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Oscar Gruss, 24, carrier for the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, died July 21 of 
injuries suffered when he was struck 
by an automobile traveling at high 
speed, without lights. Grubb was 
hurled more than 50 feet and suffered 
a fractured skull and right leg. 

JoHN DeEKoven Towner, 59, who 
was secretary of the old Kansas City 
Post when it was owned by the late 
Harry Tammen and F. G. Bonfils, died 
recently at his home at LaJolla, Cal. 
His wife survives. 

Wittiam J. Rosrnson, 40, author of 
“The Woodsman” column in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, died recently. 

James J. McNALtty, 70, former news- 
paperman, and father of Raymond Mc- 
Nally, of the editorial department of 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, died 
recently from a heart attack while 
making a visit to Youngstown, O., his 
home town. 


SPRINGER OFF THE AIR 

Dr. Curtis H. Springer, self-appointed 
crusader for the “New Deal” and pub- 
lisher of “Dr. Springer’s Extra,’ suc- 
cessor to his tabloid weekly “The New 
Deal,’ has been banned from further 
radio broadcasting over WCFL, Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor station, until 
he has paid $1,800 due for time on the 
air. 








5,000 PRESS PASSES 

Press pass courtesies to visiting news- 
paper editors and reporters at A Cen- 
tury of Progress have been extended to 
date to more than 5,000 men and 
women, representing virtually every 
state in the union, William Hayes, in 
charge of the press courtesies division, 
reported this week. 


HAS FASHION PARK ACCOUNT 

Fashion Park Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Rochester, N. Y., has appointed 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 
to direct its advertising. 








Cline - Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 
is used by 
Wisconsin State Journal 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Ask them about it 
CLINE ELEC. MFG. Co. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 


New York: Daily News Bldg., 
220 East 42nd Street 


San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building 


NEWSPAPER MEN 


know what you want 


CONVENIENCE... to publishing and adver- 
tising centers, to shows and amusements. 


ATMOSPHERE .. friendly, with attentive 
service—no petted palms or icy formality. 
COMFORTS . . of a new and modern hotel 
RATES . . low enough to 
reasonable 


rooms al a price. 

IN NEW YORK, THAT’S THE PICCADILLY! 
A superior restaurant —SILVER 
LINING Cocktail Room Perfect 
—dinner and supper dancing. 

PUBLISHERS: Our advertising agents will 

accommodate a few good newspapers with 

Ag 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 


227 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 


ive you the beg! 
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LEFT ESTATE TO CHILDREN 

When the will of Orrin H. Graham, 
veteran newsman and oil journalist o 
Franklin, Pa., was filed for probate last 
week, it was learned that four school 
children whom he met by chance at a 
ball game were assured future educa- 
tion. Graham was killed July 9 in an. 
auto accident. Mr. Graham stipulated 
that $3,000 be placed in trust for each 
of the four and that further moneys 
be advanced to them if it were needed, 
and that any remainder be given them 
at maturity. In 1929 when Graham 
was city editor of the Franklin (Pa.) 
News-Herald he met the four young- 
sters. They struck up an acquaintance- 
ship which ripened speedily. Last year 
he took them to the World’s Fair. 





N. J. INSTITUTE OCT. 8 
The annual Newspaper Institute of 
the New Jersey Press Association will 
be held at Rutgers University on Mon- 
day, Oct. 8, it was decided at a meeting 
of the committee held last week. 





ACCURACY 


UNITED PRESS 


SPEED 

















Ir you need 
circulation 
men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in the 
department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 


Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Illinois. 











NEWS FROM FLEET 
STREET 


Fleet Street still is the Street of Ad- 
venture for journalists the world 
over. 
These adventures are paged weekly 
in World’s Press News, premier 
British organ of journalism and ad- 
vertising. : 
For $8 a year World's Press News 
comes to you weekly, plus free 
monthly supplements on 

“PHOTOGRAPHY " 

“ PRINTING “ 


and = 
“ MARKETING & DESIGN" 
Send $8 to the Publisher: 


WORLD'S PRESS NEWS 


Cosmopoliten House 
48, Fetter Lane London, E. C. 4 


“ft ee 
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NEWSPRINT HEARING 
SET FOR AUGUST 3 


Establishment of Planning and Ad- 
justment Board Having Power to 
Set Minimum Price Will Be 


Discussed 


(Special to Ep1ror & PusBiisHER) 

WasHINGTON, B. C., July 26—Re- 
newal of public hearings on recommenda- 
tions regarding industrial stabilization 
and elimination of unfair and destruc- 
tive competitive practices submitted by 
the Code Authority for the newsprint 
industry has been ordered by the NRA. 
The hearings will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Aug. 3, at 10 a. m., with 
Deputy Administrator D. H. Tulley, 
presiding. 

Lieutenant Tulley is a graduate of 
Cornell and West Point. He recently 
returned to the United States after a 
tour of duty with the Engineers at 
Hawaii and he was assigned to the 
Recovery Administration by the War 
Department. The new deputy has had 
no previous experience in newsprint or 
newspaper industry matters, he said. 

The most important recommendation 
of the Code Authority provides for the 
establishment of a Newsprint Planning 
and Adjustment Board. This body 
would be made up of nine members 
appointed by the Administrator. These 
members would be drawn as follows: 

Three members from the newsprint 
industry to be nominated by the Indus- 
trial Advisory Board of the NRA; 

Three members who are or represent 
publishers of daily newspapers to be 
nominated by the Consumers Advisory 
Board of the NRA; 

One member to represent labor in the 
newsprint industry, and one who shall 
represent labor in the publication of 
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daily newspapers, to be nominated by 
the Labor Advisory Board: ra 

One member who shall be a “disin- 
terested” person and who shall be known 
as the Administration member and shall 
act as chairman of the board. ; 

The board would have wide latitude 
in its efforts to bring the industry to a 
stabilized condition. It would be em- 
powered to conduct investigations for 
the purpose of obtaining permanent and 
stable cooperation between the indus- 
try and consumers of its products and 
labor. The board is directed also to 
consider the domestic requirements of 
the consumers of paper and the ability 
of the industry to meet such require- 
ments. The problems relating to paper 
importation, including its necessity and 
extent, also will be considered by the 
board. : 

The power to declare in effect the 
provisions of the proposed zone price 
schedules also is vested in the board. 
The board at any time may determine 
the existence of an emergency due to 
destructive price cutting or other acute 
conditions which might threaten the 
proper functioning of the code and it 
is empowered to declare a minimum 
base price per ton of paper. 

The Administrator will have final 
jurisdiction over all acts by the board 
and he may use his discretion in declar- 
ing at an end any emergency period 
declared by the body. 

The hearing next month will be a 
continuation of the hearings held Feb. 
1. A number of publishers charged they 
had not received sufficient notice to 
voice their objections to various code 
authority proposals. 

At that hearing a number of sales 
and trade practice regulations were con- 
sidered. These included the $41 per ton 
minimum base price subject to the va- 
rious zone and other differentials, effec- 


tive for 1933 and 1934. Included also 
was the determination of the Code Au- 
thority to hold conferences with con- 
sumers from time to time and in any 
event at least four weeks prior to Nov. 
1, 1934, for the purpose of arriving at 
a mutually acceptable conclusion with 
respect to the minimum price for paper 
aiter that time—particularly after Dec. 
31, 1934, which would be used as a basis 
for further modifications ot the code 
authority’s proposals. 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD TO MEET 


Twe of the Five Impartial Chairmen 
Have Been Appointed 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 

Cuicaco, July 25—Harvey Kelly, 
chairman of the Newspaper Industrial 
Board, announced today the next meet- 
ing of the board will be held here Aug. 
6, at which time several important cases, 
including those from Pueblo, Col., will 
be heard. The meeting was originally 
scheduled for July 23, but was post- 
poned at the request of President 
Charles Howard of the International 
Typographical Union. 

Mr. Kelly told Epitor & PUBLISHER 
that to date the board has received ac- 
ceptances from two men to serve with 
three others yet to be named as the 
panel of five impartial chairman from 
which a chairman will be chosen in fu- 
ture arbitration cases. Those who have 
accepted are Frederick C. Gause, Indi- 
anapolis, former Indiana Supreme 
Court Justice, and Federal Judge Rob- 
ert R. Nevin, Dayton, O. Prot. H. A. 
Millis, University of Chicago, has de- 
clined to serve because of his recent 
appointment to the National Labor 
Relations Board. Mr. Kelly said sev- 
eral other names are under considera- 
tion and will be discussed at the Aug. 
6 meeting. 









W. VA. PUBLISHERS FROLIC 


200 Present at Annual Outing a 
White Sulphur Springs 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 

WHITE SULPHER SPRINGS, W, Va, 
July 22—The largest assembly of news. 
paper men and women in the histo, 
of West Virginia was drawn here Jy; 
19, 20, and 21 for the annual summe 
outing of the West Virginia Sta 
Newspaper Council. More than 2 
were present. 

The members of the council and they 
families were guests of the Greenbrig 
County newspapers, the Greenbrie 
Hotel, the towns of Lewisburg, Rong. 
verte, and White Sulphur Springs, agg 
civic, business and industrial organiza. 
tions of the courtity. 

The first two days were devoted ty 
inspection of scenic spots. 

At the banquet in the Greenbrie 
Hotel Saturday evening, speakers jp. 
cluded Col. Louis A. Johnson, Clarks. 
burg, representing the West Virginig 
Publicity Association; David Fernsler, 
chief of bureau for the Associated Pres; 
at Harrisburg, Pa.; Robert H. Pri. 
chard, gublisher of the Weston Dem. 
crat ek vice-president of the National 
Editorial Association; Calvin W. Price 
editor of the Pocahontas Times; H 
L. Snyder, editor of the Shepherdstowy 
Register; H. C. Greer, publisher of the 
Morgantown Post; Edward L. Blake 
associate editor of the West Virginia 
News, and Brooks Cottle, editor of the 
Morgantown Post and president of the 
state newspaper council. 










VACATIONS RESTORED 
The Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury & 
News restored one week vacations with 
pay this year to all members of ed- 
torial, advertising, business and circu 
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Supplies and Equipment 


lation staffs. 
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Rebuilt Presses 


SCOTT 24 and 32-page Presses, also Modern 
Multi-Unit and Straight Unit Presses in 
various capacities. 





GOSS 32-page with color deck, upper former, 
good for black and color work. 


HOE 32-page 4-deck, 40-page Simplex, Z-type 
Unit Super-speed Octuple with Kohler Reels. 


COLOR PRESSES 


HOE 12 Couple “Universal Unit"’ Color Press, 
all couples reversible. Prints from %%” thick 
sterotype or electrotype plates against hard 
packing. Also 8 Couple Hoe Color Press with 
four form roller ink distribution. Both presses 
handle full size or tabloid products. Both 
equipped with wire stitchers. 


Available for early delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory..............-. Plainfield, N. J. 
Now Verk Office .......00cccc000 230 West 4lst Street 
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For Everything cag. 
See General Electric 





The complete G-E line enables 
you to entrust ome manufac- | 
turer with the undivided 
responsibility for every elec- 
trical requirement of the 
modern pressroom. 


For particulars, address the 
nearest G-E office, or Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. 6-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 


Thin Wool Moulders 
(Alll Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 


No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 
Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper 
Supply Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 





Use the 


improved ZEN KE 


Universal Gauge 
for Economical Quality Pririting 
High-speed precision 
presses demand a like de- 
gree of precision in plates 
and blankets. The accuracy 
of the Zenke Gauge is at- 
tained by its pre-loading 
and self-aligning features. 
It will accommodate curved 
or flat plates up to 18” in 


blankets, etc. Special fixtures are also 


type setting machines . 









width and up to type-high thickness as well as press blankets, moulding 


uring depths of halftones and for gauging brass matrices for automatic 
.. Write for illustrated circular. 


Sole Distributers * IRVING TRUST CO., Receiver in Equity for 


R.HOE & CO.,Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » BOSTON, MASS. 


Gauging a curved stereo- 
type plate with the Zenke 
Universal Gauge 


supplied with each gauge for meas- 


138th STREET & EAST RIVER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























READ 
Editor & Publisher 


$4.00 A YEAR DOMESTIC 
$4.50 A YEAR CANADA 
$5.00 A YEAR FOREIGN 



































NEw HogE COLOR MAT 
REGISTERING RACK 









and positively set to 


SEND FOR 


138TH STREET AND EAST 








Wi this novel device, color mats are quickly 


Guess work is eliminated. It will pay for itself many 
times over in reducing costly registering time. 


’ IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE @& CO., INC.| 






ign, for close register. 







DETAILS 
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‘929 WAGE RESTORED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


-inters Signed New Agreement On 
Eve of General Strike—New 
Contract Covers One Year 

' —Bans Strikes 


(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLISHER) 
AN FRANcisco, July 23—Just before 
general strike became effective July 
a new agreement was signed be- 
en San Francisco Typographical 
on No. 21 and the San Francisco 
sspaper Publishers’ Association, act- 
as the representative of San Fran- 
» Examiner; the Chronicle; the 
-Bulletin; and the News, which re- 
es the previous wage cut of ten per 
and covers a one-year period, be- 
ing July 16, 1934, and ending 
15, 1935. Representatives of the 
land Tribune and the Oakland 
-Enquirer participated in the nego- 
ons and likewise signed a new con- 
: with the same wage scale and 
s with the typographical union 
s in Alameda county. 

1e new agreement restores the wage 
written in the 1929 contract, which 
ced in April, 1933, and was suc- 
ad by a one-year agreement mak- 
a ten per cent salary cut. This 
cact expired April 9, 1934, but its 
s remained in effect temporarily 
ing negotiations on a new agree- 
ae negotiations, in which Charles 
vard, president of the I. T. U. 


“DITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time line 





participated, were concluded late on 
Saturday night, July 14. The new con- 
tract terms were adopted by the union 
members by a three-to-one vote on Sun- 
day, July 15, and became effective the 
following day, when the general strike 
set for eight o’clock that morning in 
San Francisco brought business to a 
stand-still. 

Wages and hours under the new 
agreement are as follows: 

Section 2. Day  shift—$1.20 per 
hour; $9 for a shift of seven and one- 
half (734) hours (exclusive of lunch 
time). 

Night shift—$1.267 per hour; $9.50 
for a shift of seven and one-half 
(7%4) hours (exclusive of lunch time). 

Extra men employed by the office 
three (3) days or less each week shall 
be paid fifty cents (50) per day in 
excess of the regular day or night 
scale. . 

On both morning and evening news- 
papers seven and one-half hours (ex- 
clusive of lunch time) shall constitute 
a day’s or a night’s work and 37% 
hours shall constitute a week’s work. 
Each office shall be permitted to oper- 
ate its composing room six or seven 
days or nights per week and as many 
shifts as may be desired. The par- 
ticular days or nights constituting a 
situation shall be designated by the 
foreman and in so far as practicable 
the five shifts constituting a situation 
shall be consecutive. The foreman 
shall be the judge of the number of 
regular situations. 

(it is understood and agreed that 
the existing practice of situation hold- 
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ers employing substitutes to cover sit- 
uations on sixth days and sixth nights 
shall be continued until the above sec- 
tion is made effective by mutual agree- 
ment between the parties which shall 
be not later than April 1, 1935. Sub- 
stitutes for the sixth days or sixth 
nights shall be designated from among 
those on the slipboard accepted as com- 
petent by he foreman.) 

Section 3. Shifts beginning and 
ending between the hours of 7:00 a. m. 
and 6:00 p. m. shall be considered 
day work and paid for at the day rate. 
Provided shifts beginning between 7 :00 
a. m. and 6:00 p. m. and ending after 
6:00 p. m. shall be paid for at the night 
rate plus thirty-three and one-hird 
cents (33 1/3c) for each shift, except 
Thursday. 

Section 4. Shifts beginning between 
the hours of 6:00 p. m. and 11:00 
p. m. shall be considered night work 
and paid for at the night rate. Pro- 
vided, shifts beginning at or after 

: p. m. and before 6:00 a. m. 
shall be paid for at the night rate 
plus seventy-five cents (75c) for each 
shift. Shifts starting after 6:00 a. m. 
and before 7:00 a. m. shall be paid 
for at the night rate. 

The agreement also states: “Said 
union agrees there shall be no inter- 
ruption by strike during the life of 
this agreement, and said newspapers 
agree there shall be no interruption 
by lockout of members of the union 
during the life of this agreement.” 

The stereotypers, pressmen and mail- 
ers disregarded the plea for them to 
join the general strike. 





Help Wanted 


Circulation Man Wanted who can _ in- 
crease circulation of good afternoon daily 
in midwest, exclusive in field, from 4,500 
to 5,000 and keep it there. No contests. 
Carriers in nearby towns, Good _ rural 
field. Not a desk job but permanent to 
man who can produce. State age, experi- 
ence and salary needed. Address A-717, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted to Lease 3 


Responsible Executive Newspaperman will 
lease, with purchase option, weekly or 
small daily in good field. Write fully. 
A-700. Editor & Publisher. 























sstify, edit or reject any copy. Circulation Analyst 
Brokers To Publishers: 

Suppose your latest circulation statement 
ving, . Merging of newspapers. to the A. B. C. or a recent audit, dis- 
leases or trades. No listing charge. closed a greater RELATIVE LOSS than 

Feighner, Pythian Building, Nash- that of your immediate competitor; or 


', Mich., or J. W. M 
Hetel, Richmond, Va. 


‘ot Honest-To-Goodness Propositions. 
* in New England; one in New York; 
in New Jersey; one in Pennsylvania. 
e—terms—justified by profits. J. B. 
e, Times Building, New York. 
thoma Newspapers Only—Dailies and 
klies at fair prices. W. K. Leatherock, 
wapaper Broker, Perry, Oklahoma. 


apoles, Murphy’s 











RS are Pe 
. Tite . & ad 
Hills, Calif. a 


Appraisal Service 


spaper and Plant Appraisals. Circula- 
‘audited and certified. Cost, wage and 
is systems installed. Associated Man- 
gy hey P Sansom, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Special Opportunity 


“aper Opportunity—For experienced 
‘“® man who has the spirit of the 
eer and builder, there exists an op- 
oe wity to grow and develop with a 
“esp of men about to engage in big oper- 
8 in important territory. $3,500 to 
» capital necessa Confidential. Re- 


ry. 
19 Box A-692, Editor & Publisher. 
=—=———— 


Printing Plans 


Your Plant Busy—We furnish 40 
t Making, Tried and Tested Printing 
~ 3 prepared for $1. Satisfaction Guar- 
A. Also 50 Mail Order Plans for $1. 
joa ates Management, 1700R Sansom 8t., 
_\sdelphia, Pa. Advertising Course also $1. 





. 








Interest for Sale 





8000 buys block common stock owned 
one elderly stockholder of printing 


‘pment, running full capacity at NRA 
i. Paying 25 per cent net. Buyer 
oa e able to qualify as plant super- 
adent or in an advertising capacity, 
sood salary, and has privilege of buy- 
more stock later out of his earnings, 
elling stock back for cash if not satis. 
usiness is printing and delivering 
suburban _——— pub- 

ar 


half million runs. Yire or write “Ben 


12, Editor & Publisher. 


You are having difficulty in keeping pace, 
in HOME DELIVERY, with a growing or 
shifting population; or 

You want definite information as to what 
part of your Circulation is EXCLUSIVE 
and what part is DUPLICATED; or 
Your circulation is said to be LESS EF- 
FECTIVE, for the advertiser, than it 
should be; or 

You fail to get the breaks you are en- 
titled to, from dealers and others, selling 
your paper; or 

The operating costs of your circulation de- 
partment, mail room, garage, trucks, etc., 
are too high; or 

You need a consumer study to determine 
the per capita spending habits of your 
readers in various trading areas; 

How would you meet these problems? 
Why not have a study of your entire cir- 
culation set-up made by an experienced 
analyst, without disturbing existing ar- 
rangements? 

You will find an investment in my analyti- 
cal service very profitable. It carries with 
it, studies, analyses, opinions, methods and 
reasoning that makes it valuable. 

There is nothing within the range of 
circulation practice, its principles or ap- 
plication, it does not cover. 

By constant study, I am in close contact 
with the shifting requirements of circula- 
tion building. 

The most convincing evidence of the effi- 
clency of my service, lies in the satis- 
factory results given other publishers. 
The cost is incredibly low. All transac- 
tions strictly confidential. For a confer- 
ence, write, wire or telephone. 

JOHN M. SCHMID, Circulation Analyst 
and Counsellor, Reader and Consumer 
Surveys. Downers Grove, Illinois (A Sub- 
urb of Chicago). 


Situations Wanted 





Advertising Executive desires connection 
with live publisher in 15,000 field or over. 
Record as a producer. Age 38. Single. 
Sober. Twelve years experience as head 
of department. Reasonable salary and 
commission on the increase. A-710, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Advertising 


No newspaper ever lost money on a pro- 
ductive salesman. 


I am anxious to negotiate with a pub- 
lisher who, after a careful analysis of his 
Media Records figures, feels that his paper 
is not obtaining that share of the Adver- 
tising Dollar to which it is entitled. 


My wide background of Local, National 
and Special Representative work in New 
York may contain the experience neces- 
sary to strengthen your advertising depart- 
ment Locally and stimulate your special 
representative into greater activity Nation- 
ally. 


Should you outline your problem, your 
confidence in the matter will be respected 
and I will submit my complete record for 
your consideration. John G. Curran, care 
of Editor & Publisher. 





Business er, Sales or Circulation 
Manager—Twenty years with four leading 
publishers in general magazine, business 
magazine and book fields. An_ excep- 
tional experience which covers business 
management, circulation management, ad- 
vertising promotion, direct mail selling, 
building and directing field sales staff. A 
keen and sound analyzer of basic pub- 
lishing problems. A real producer at a 
salary you can afford. Outstanding refer- 
ences include past and present employers. 
An interview entails no obligation. Rob- 
ert D. Chase, 258 West 97th Street, New 
York City. 





Circulation Executive, now employed, 15 
years’ experience on both large and small 
newspapers, eight years as city circula- 
tor, sales manager or circulation manager. 
Age 32. Married. Have organized home 
delivery, street sales and dealers. As am- 
bitious as they come, conservative and 
yet progressive. Would like interview at 
my expense to outline my qualifications. 
A-711, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager—Now employed, de- 
sires change. Thoroughly experienced for 
entire responsibility. Can give publisher 
increased circulation and revenue. ar- 
ried, sober. A-674, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 


Manager—Specialist in build- 
ing strong carrier boy, office controlled, 
organizations. Was circulator on two 
newspapers of over 40,000 home delivered 
varied experience during past 20 years on 
morning, evening, Sunday and combina- 
tions, handling motor routes, newsdealers, 
mail, etc. Are you seeking a well séa- 
soned live-wire, who can “pep’’ up the 
old organization and regain lost ground? 
All my former employers will attest to 
ability as a promoter and an economist. 
Employed at present. Been here several 
years but desirous of position with broader 
future. A-683, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation 





Circulation Manager, organizer and com- 
petent Boy Promotion. man. 10 years 
with leading dailies. Experienced com- 
bination newspapers. Excellent references. 
Confidential interview if desired. A-701, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Massified Advertising Manager—Experi- 
poms = efficient, and a real executive with 
unusual selling ability and knowledge as 
to how to make the classified section 
typographically attractive, how to elimi- 
nate the defects that cause so much trou- 
ble and how to increase linage at a Satis- 
factory rate. Now employed, but desires 
a change. Best references from past em- 
ployers. A-699, Editor & Publisher. 








College Graduate, trained in advertising, 
statistics, and accounting, desires position 
in any capacity on newspaper or maga~ 
zine. Has had five years of practical 
experience in institutional and college 
publications, Will work anywhere. Op- 
portunity for advancement and desire for 
experience in professional newspaper or 
magazine field foremost. Address: Edward 
Kramer, 1082 Gerard Avenue, Bronx, New 
York, 





Composing Room Superintendent of 30- 
~aennee afternoon plant, in 400,000 city, 
wants new opportunity with a practical 
and successful newspaper management. 
Salary not important. Diplomatic execu- 
tive with proven low-cost efficiency record, 
Address A-705, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man, Rewrite or Reporter—Old 
enough to have had 12 years of news- 
paper experience, in Montana, Texas and 
California (with three years in Germany 
and France following the war), and yet 
young enough to keep abreast of these 
changing times. Will go anywhere. A. 
L. Clark, 109 West 54th Street, New York 
City. 


‘Managing Editor—Now in complete charge 








one of nation’s leading dailies. Wants 
change to afternoon field. New _ York 
background. Widely quoted editorial 


writer. Skilled news-gatherer and execu- 
tive. 37. College man. Salary commen- 
surate with times. Nothing under 150,000 
population. Prefer East, Box A-709, Edi- 
tor & Publisher, 





Reporter, Rewrite Man; energetic, ex- 
perienced; much praised for freaks, fea- 
tures; has original ideas for Sunday pas- 
times, humor column; can adapt self to 
any job, however hard. Communicate 
A-714, Editor & Publisher. 





5 Writer, 27, seeks opening. Eleven 
— with present connection, which 
lacks opportunity for further advance- 
ment. Aggressive, resourceful, intelligent, 
sober. A-716, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Interested in Buying complete photo en- 
graving equipment suitable for newspa- 
per work. Must be modern in every re- 
spect. Prefer Chemco Strip Film Camera. 
Write Herman Scott Chalfant, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. No _per- 
sonal interviews. A-715, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 








Palmer, Suter & Palmer 
Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 











Circulation Promotion 





Insurance Campaigns conducted on profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen istry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Promotion, to bring ‘better times,” Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 








Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreserved: 
endorsing Partlowe 
ing campaigns, more 

For quick definite A. B. C. nm in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire coilect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, 








Have you an idea 


a buyer through 





ADVERTISING—CIRCULATION 


or a developed plan to 


increase Advertising or Circulation? There is 
a demand for such services and you can reach 


Classified Service—Epitor & PUBLISHER 









































































































HIRTS in the news: Brown, Black, 


Silver, Gray, Blue, Red, hooded, 
bloody, Khaki, hair, boiled, _ silk, 
stuffed and the frayed. 

x * «* 


N A. P. dispatch from Lake Placid, 
N. Y., July 18, said that Mrs. Oliva 
Phelps Hoe, 97, had just arrived there 
after making her 70th crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean, adding that she made 
her first voyage to the United States 
from Liverpool with her parents when 
six years old. 

Good story, but it didn’t pass the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Daily Times’ eagle- 
eye copy-reader, C. Abbey, who 
asked: “If the good lady made her first 
voyage to our shores, how come the 
70th voyage was in the same direction?” 

Can’t answer, but that’s what copy 
reading is all about. 


* * * 
A MATURIN SAVAGE, of Holly- 
¢ wood, writes ecstatically: ‘“Per- 
mit a word of praise for Mr. Ivy Lee 
for establishing a new, generous, even 
opulent wage scale for Berlin corres- 
pondents—$33,000 per year for his 
young son sets a splendid example and 
will encourage all hard-working Europ- 
ean correspondents.” 

But our understanding is that young 
Mr. Lee was employed at the higher 
technique—not the mere reporting of 
news as it happened to enable the 
literate population of the United States 
to form true opinion concerning the 
Nazi challenge to the republican form 
of government. 


* * * 


PLEASE file with odd classified ad- 
_ Vertisements the following, cut from 
Cincinnati Post: 
MALE HELP WANTED 
MAN-—Single, to drive standard make 
passenger automobile in a head-on col- 
lision with another automobile at the 
Dearborn County Fair, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., in connection with the 
International Congress of Daredevils 
on the race track on Saturday after- 
noon only, July 28; must crash at 40 
miles per hour or no pay and give 
unconditional release in case of in- 
jury or death; already have man for 
other car; name terms. Write B. 
Ward Beam, Dearborn County Fair, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


* * * 


N Indiana editor calls attention to 
the news selection made by the 
deskmen of a middle-west newspaper on 
a recent date. It preaches its own ser- 
mon: 

The news appearing on page one was 
devoted to crime and violence, except 
for two items as follows: “Packing 
Plants Operating Today” (after sev- 
eral weeks strike) ; “Says Mae West Is 
A Church Girl” (aftermath of movie 
scandal). 

The general news on page one was: 
“Hunt Suspect in Two Trunk Mur- 
ders”; “Shoots Three Men In Poker 
Row”; “Hold U. S. Agent In Woman’s 
Killing”; “Two Killed In Mexican 
Clash”; “3 Hold Up Bank, Flee With 
$5,000”; “Youth Shot In Hold Up Is 
Dead”; “Angered Radio Fan Shoots 
Two”; “Find Slain Man’s Body”; 
“Hunt For Missing Child Fruitless” 
(suspected kidnaping) ; “Robbers Hold 
Up Two Policemen”; “Disclose Plot 
To Wreck Train”; “3 Sentenced For 
Chicken Thefts”; “Three Killed In 
Houston Strike”; “Pick Jury For 
Woman’s Trial” (killing) ; “Don Sen- 
tenced For Auto Theft”; “Miss Steele 
To Return $15,000” (theft); “Theft 
Suspect Makes Escape”; “Chicago Re- 
news Dillinger Hunt”; “Hold Boys 
With Runaway Girls”; “3 Bandits Rob 




































By MARLEN PEW 


Dairy Company”; and “More Troops 
Into Strike Area.” 


x* * * 

E know, of course, that the 

President did not originate the 
slur about newspaper “fire-traps” and 
“violators of the laws against obscen- 
ity, libel and lewdness,” a generous 
line which was contributed under Mr. 
Roosevelt’s signature by General John- 
son, but who wrote recently to Chair- 
man Newton D. Baker, of the 1934 
Mobilization of Human Needs Com- 
mittee, in the following terms: 

“I am fully conscious of the great 
help that advertising mediums of the 
country, such as the magazines, movie 
companies and radio systenis, have been 
to ycu and your assistants in the past.” 
It also was signed by Mr. Roose- 

velt. Newspapers are conspicuous by 
their absence. I cannot believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not sufficiently ap- 
preciative of the work newspapers have 
done in relieving human suffering in 
the period of depression to warrant 
mention in such a letter. My contacts 
with Mr. Roosevelt indicate the con- 
trary as true. In my presence he has 
spoken in unstinted praise of the press. 
It is now hard to believe he wishes to 
slur it. Surrounding the President are 
a few men, well known to us, who are 
dyed-in-the-wool press haters. They 
have sublime faith in radio and movie 
to reach the country. They make those 
mediums jump through political hoops 
on every expeditious occasion. They 
seem to resent the independence of the 
press in such matters. They cannot 
“take” criticism. They are disposed to 
resist opposition by use of their high 
powers. This is a losing game, as every 
experienced politician must know, mak- 
ing unnecessary enemies for the Ad- 
ministration. JI think Mr. Roosevelt 
is much too smart a politician to play 
such tricks, even if it were true that 
he personally dislikes the American 
press sufficiently to want to discredit 
it in official documents. That that is in- 
credible must be the view of every news- 
paperman who has visited the White 
House since his inauguration. Maybe 
the President’s fault is in signing letters 
as they are put before him. 
*x* x * 

" NEWSPAPER recently installed 

a loud-speaker in the office of 
the managing editor and when a 
reporter telephones in a scoop, the 
editor calls in two or three rewrite 
men who listen to the story and make 
notes. The story is divided, each writes 
an assigned part, and the news is on 
the press in a fraction of the former 
time.” So says the Bell Telephone 
Quarterly. Can’t imagine what news- 
paper has done this, but it is easy to 
imagine the confusion it would cause 
in any office. A much better way is 
to maintain a quiet news room, keep- 
ing news in ‘channels and assigning in- 
dividuals t6 their several tasks. 


* * * 

FRIEND in Paris sends me a bit 
4 of unpublished World War history 
in which Elmer Roberts, the justly 
famed Pafis correspondent of A. P., 
now retired, figured as a hero. It was 
early in the campaign and the head- 
quarters of both German and French 
armies had on the same day claimed in 
their respective official communiques 
that their troops had conquered the im- 
portant Hartmannsweilerkopf height. 
The Germans had broadcast to the 
world that the French claim was false 
and the French desired to have their 
statement confirmed by some impartial 
observer. Elmer Roberts was selected 
to make the decision. He was asked to 
go to the front and report and con- 
sented to perform this dangerous task. 
It was no prettily arranged inspection 
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where correspondents were shown dis- 
tant battle action; it meant creeping 
along for hours through trenches so 
near the enemy lines that one could hear 
the Germans speaking. To expose one’s 
self meant instant death. Mr. Roberts 
worked his way slowly to the front line 
trenches, accompanied by a guide. He 
was finally able to see the 7 of the 
famous hill and confirm the fact that 
it was held by the French, the Germans 
grimly hanging on 15 feet down the 
slope. Mr. Roberts wrote only a brief 
and modest account of his daring ex- 
ploit, but it served to revive public 
faith in French communiques and to 
give new hope to the friends of France 
around the world. Mr. Roberts is now 
living at Jacksonville, Fila. 
7 o 


EVERAL New York newspapers (I 

suppose it also hit the wires) this 
week used in news columns a press 
agent stunt to advertise King George IV 
whiskey. The “boys” brought into town, 
allegedly from Canada, an. actor bird 
all dressed up to match the label, had 
a lot of old women around the station 
gate kneeling before ‘is royal majesty, 
paraded in a gilded coach to City Hall, 
served luncheon for the press and prob- 
ably spent $5,000. The importer, Thomas 
J. Molloy, used some teaser copy in 
newspapers to make the publicity stunt 
good. One can buy some real advertis- 
ing in the metropolis for $5,000. 

* 


HE Dillinger “crack-down” made 
fast reading, sold papers, startled the 
nation, deserved a strong play and cer- 
tainly no editor to our knowledge stinted 
space. Some pictures of a nearly naked 
corpse, riddled with bullets, lying on a 
morgue slab, must have been regarded as 
the ultimate “sensation” by the legions of 
morbidity. However, caption writers 
took pains to explain that “crime does 
not pay.” Sensitive people may have 
turned away with loathing, especially 
from photographs showing nothing but 
human blood spattered on a city pave- 
ment. They can always look in the op- 
posite direction if they do not like such 
sights, I suppose. Or, they can buy 
newspapers which do not use such “art.” 
* * x 

ILLINGER provided a first-class 
Roman holiday for hoi polloi. As 

a living symbol of one of the lead- 
ing social problems of the age, he 
deserved the space. It seems incon- 
ceivable that his ignominious finish 
could cast an alluring spell upon 
the impressionable elements of the com- 
munity, though this remains in doubt. 
Maybe more people than we suspect 
would be willing to trade their humdrum 
lives for a Dillinger splash, no matter 
how bloody the end might be. Perhaps 
more people than we suspect read into 
such matter elements of heroism and 
true adventure. I do know that for 
months the kids of the nation have been 
playing “Dillinger” and you can bet that 
the kid who impersonated the bandit was 
“it”, always the exciting role in child- 
ren’s games. And from this reaction the 
toy stores of the cities have been doing 
a hot-cake business in cap pistols, cart- 
ridge belts and Savage looking knives. 
I THINK something is to be said for 
realism and the sophisticating influen- 
ces of the press, and it seems to me that 
the child who is told of life’s dangers is 
best prepared to live. It is a favored 
theory. .But in a profound and new 
scientific Work, “Mental Hygiene in the 
Community,” by Clara Bassett, psychi- 
atric expert, newspapers, magazines, 
radio and movies are condemned as sub- 
versive when they are made to deal with 
the more unwholesome elements of so- 
ciety. Miss Bassett writes: “A great 
many of the movies and ‘shows’ present 
a wholly cheap, false and shallow phil- 
osophy of life and concern themselves 
with the glorified activities of gangsters, 
bruisers, murderers, adventuresses and 
outlaws in diyes, hangouts and night 
club settings, which stimulate unhealthy 
imaginations and unwholesome desires. 
So long as young children are permit- 
ted to absorb their views of life and 
society so largely from the vulgar and 
sensational distortions offered in tab- 


loids, true story magazines and cheap 





movies, it is difficult to see how whole 
some recreational pursuits Gin be 
exciting and alluring enough to com 
pete with the more accessible commer. 
cialized offerings. Active participation | 
by young and old in recreational ag. 
tivities which have constructive physical 
and mental growth values is of such 
great importance in the deVelopment of 
healthy community life that it should 
constitute one of the primary concerns 
of both public and private institutions” 


"THERE are at least two. practical 
reasons why crime news has littered 
our press in the latter day (curbed some 
at the moment to be sure) aside from 
the oft-cited “profit” explanation. It js 
as easy to write as cheap fiction. Also, 
you can’t libel a criminal. 

Such stories as the Dillinger execy. 
tion in a city street just rattles off og 
a typewriter like sand through a tip 
horn. And after a reporter has told 
every relevant fact, mopped up the en 
tire situation, he can go on and on with 
speculation that is almost as good as 
evidential spot news. The stuff which 
star reporters write, and which the press 
services “flash” and “bulletin” and “new 
lead” in exciting forms, usually makes 
the news columns. It is the system jp 
operation. Occasionally, there is an edj- 
tor who will stride from his sanctum 
into the city room and exclaim: “What 
the hell is all the bedlam about? This 
isn’t the Police Gazette. Sure, it is im. 
portant that the bandit Dillinger was 
finally trapped at the movies by Federal 
agents and has been executed in the 
street, and we want that story played 
up and we propose to tell the facts 
about it. But don’t gild the lily! Dont 
slather the whole paper with Dillinger, 
because the story can be told in a couple 
of columns very handily, and enough is 
enough.” In _ general, however, 
rooms have their own way with 
yarns, de a 

HAVE today been reading a 

long account of the Dillinger case 
a conservative Eastern newspaper. 
essential facts were covered in i 
able space, but on top of that there wer 
columns and columns of re 
terial. In one sober dispatch | doh 
the following: 

“Mentioned in the underworld grape 
vine stories (about the bandit’s betray 
er) was a convict who is believed to have 
been a bank-robbing associate of Di 
linger and an ex-convict, also a bait 
robber. Along with them was 
tioned a ‘mysterious woman’ wo 
reported to have been at Dillinger’s 
when the Federal agents opened fire @ 
him and then vanished.” And so forth 
ad lib. It is an old custom among new 
paper observers on the crime front® 
garnish their dishes with such int 
“grapevine” glimpses into the ya 
depths of the lower social regions. 
infrequently they resort to actual q 
tions of criminal characters with who 
they are apparently on terms of 
sonal familiarity. You would think 
fiction vehicle would wear out, but 
doesn't. 

Years ago in New York I use 
wonder at the masterful facility 
“Shep” Freedman in handling a 
tery yarn. He would come up t 
desk in the morning to get his 2 
ment and if it concerned a ru 
mystery case, as it usually did, 
would wipe his wide mouth witl 
flat of his hand, roll his eyes, sé 
“hunch” out of thin air, and go bail 
a typewriter to pound out copy 
would presently make the whole 
desk vibrant. Reading the story, 
would think the reporter had bee 
the trail for days or weeks, tu! 
every stone, interviewing every K 
and many suspected crooks, delvi 4 
dark dens and devilish dives, 1 
rising to the clean surface with @ 
ful of valued muck, fit to ma 
official detectives on the case look 
It’s an art, a very old newspaper 
tom, and one of the elements of 
bunk the press of the future, 1 
valuing space, will probably discart 
ridiculous. The simple truth about ¢ 
in America ought to satisfy the g) 
iest and most morbid maw. 

























